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Vocabulary Development for Acoustically 
Handicapped Children 


Mar@aret H. B.S.* 


Head Teacher, Classes for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 


I. IntTRopuctTION 


Comprehension of word meanings presents problems, not 
only for children who are acoustically handicapped, but 
for those possessing normal hearing as well. A meager voca- 
bulary is regarded as one of the factors in low reading com- 
prehension for all children while with the deaf especially 
it also becomes a serious obstacle to the ordinary exchange 
of ideas in daily living. 

The constant expansion of a meaningful vocabulary then 
becomes a distinct phase in the planning of the curriculum, 
to be carried on in various areas and throughout the child’s 
school career. Vocabulary develpoment should not however, 
become a Marathon in numbers of words taught but should 
also put emphasis upon the variability of meanings of 
words and the appropriate use of them. Since language and 
thought develop together, the building of a useful and us- 
able vocabulary becomes an integral part of child develop- 
ment. Thus, vocabulary development is not an end in itself 
but a means to the end of securing greater language ap- 


* Miss Margaret H. Fitzgerald is Head Teacher for the Classes 
for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing in Shorewood, Wisconsin. She 
obtained the B.S. degree in Education of the Deaf from the Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College. She has studied also at the University of 
Wisconsin and Marquette University. Miss Fitzgerald formerly taught 
in the public schools and the Day School for the Deaf in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 
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preciation, improved reading and speaking ability, and 
deeper enjoyment in human relations throughout life. 

Vocabulary development is recognized as one of the 
specific skills requisite to acquiring ability in language 
and reading. That a need exists for specific training in 
this skill is shown by investigations in the education of 
both the hearing and the acoustically handicapped. While 
the retardation in these related areas of reading and lan- 
guage is due to various factors, an inadequate vocabulary 
is a marked handicap in the development of reading abili- 
ties. 

Durrell (5) says in speaking of single word difficulties 
among hearing children: 

Difficulties with individual words constitute a chief handicap of 
poor readers. Words outside the reader’s experience—unfamiliar 
words for which he has no meaning—cause serious difficulty in 
comprehension and interpretation at any level. In the intermediate 
grades this difficulty becomes especially acute because many words in 
required reading in social studies and natural sciences are completely 
unknown to slow or even average learners. 

Miller (15) points out that vocabulary deficiency is one 
major cause of low reading comprehension scores, and that 
improving a student’s vocabulary increases ultimately his 
standing in all subjects. 

It is very reasonable to believe that if emphasis on voca- 
bulary development is necessary for hearing pupils, it is 
vital also for acoustically handicapped children. Pugh (16) 
states in speaking of special emphasis on specific reading 
disabilities of deaf pupils: 

Vocabulary and sentence meaning may be considered basic for 


practically all other phases of reading, and yet in these two funda- 
mental skills, the deaf have revealed the greatest retardation. 


II. Worp Strupy NEcEssARY 
Since it is recognized that vocabulary acquisition is one 
of the fundamental skills in both reading and language, 
it becomes evident that it should receive consistent teach- 
er direction. Throughout reports on word studies of vari- 
ous kinds, there is a general conclusion that vocabulary 
improvement should be planned as a definite phase of the 
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language arts program. A study by Gray and Holmes 
(10) shows definitely that vocabulary growth was signifi- 
cantly greater in the case of pupils who received specific 
guidance in the meaning and use of new words than those 
to whom no such specific training was given. 

Beery (1) states that studies have shown the superior- 
ity of directed word study over incidental teaching of 
word meanings, but both types should be included in a well- 
rounded program. 

Specific training in vocabulary development should be 
regarded as a distinct phase of teaching, not only in the 
early grades, but throughout the child’s school experience. 
Pugh (17) believes that this emphasis on vocabulary 
development should be continued through the grades. Her 
studies on the reading of acoustically handicapped children 
reveal that the younger children show relatively less re- 
tardation than the older deaf children on various parts of 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test. Pugh’s findings obtained 
from the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Tests 
show that the younger acoustically handicapped pupils or 
pupils who have been in school a fewer number of years 
are less retarded than the older pupils or pupils who have 
been in school longer. 

These findings indicate a lag in reading ability, inelud- 
ing vocabulary expansion, which appears as the child’s 
interest and experiences broaden and become more com- 
plex and his reading in content subjects becomes more 
difficult. Specific and systematic vocabulary training 
should, therefore, constitute one of the remedial measures 
for this lag. 

In stressing the need for emphasis upon vocabulary 
Lee and Lee (14) report that vocabulary development ‘‘is 
or should be continuous throughout life from the time the 
baby gets a meaning from a spoken word.”’ 

Radke (19) believes that the need for stressing voca- 
bulary must be given consideration in high school, with 
greater emphasis upon facility and accuracy in the use 
of words already familiar to the students. Radke bases 
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her opinion upon the results of series of tests given in 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade English classess over a 
period of years. It was found in these results that students 
in a given grade showed a range of as much as four or 
five years in word knowledge, particularly in precision of 
meaning. 


III. Factor DETERMINING VOCABULARY GROWTH 


Studies have revealed that the development of voca- 
bulary bears a relationship to mental development. A re- 
port prepared by the National Conference on Research in 
English with J. Conrad Seegers (21) as chairman states 
among other conclusions that vocabulary development is 
closely associated with thinking and the acquisition of 
ideas, and also that intelligence is a considerable factor in 
vocabulary development. 

Smith (25) found that high intelligence and high schol- 
astic attainment were associated with extensive vocabu- 
laries. 

Klein (13) in a study in the use of adjectives by fifth 
grade children in a Brooklyn school, found no definite re- 
lationship between intelligence and the number of ad- 
jectives used but did find relationship between intelli- 
gence and the type of adjective used. Children of higher 
intelligence tended to use more vivid, specific, sensory, 
precise adjectives. 


The early studies of the problem as summarized by Sch- 
wesinger (20) reported high correlation between intelli- 
gence and the acquisition of a meaningful vocabulary. 

From these and other studies there is sufficient evidence 
that intelligence is highly significant in the acquisition 
of a meaningful vocabulary. Upon this premise the volume 
of the load in word study may be based, giving pupils an 
opportunity to attain word usage commensurate with their 
ability. This relationship between intelligence and vocabu- 
lary development necessitates a differentiation in the pro- 
gram for the slow, the average, and the bright children. 
However, the retardation in reading shown in tests of ac- 
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oustically handicapped children would seem to indicate too 
wide a disparity in general between the mental capacity of 
all acoustically handicapped children and their knowledge 
of word meanings. 

Another factor influencing vocabulary growth besides 
mental ability is that of the child’s experiences. Varied 
and stimulating experiences will not only create a need for 
wider word knowledge, but will also help to increase the 
child’s interest in words. They will further serve to awaken 
a curiosity about words that will have far-reaching effects 
in his reading and language growth, as well as in his men- 
tal development, since language and thought develop to- 
gether. 

The teacher of acoustically handicapped children has a 
very special obligation to provide a wide range of experi- 
ences for these groups. It is necessary that the young chil- 
dren see and handle objects, actually perform acts of mak- 
ing, getting, bringing, buying, going on trips, observing 
and caring for plants and pets. At a later stage of develop- 
ment first-hand contacts should be made with community 
services and with the sources and points of distribution of 
basic necessities—food, clothing, and shelter. Traveling 
experiences of individuals in the group or of members of 
their families may be interpreted graphically to the class 
through maps, drawings, pictures and descriptions. Count- 
less incidents, large and small, should be utilized as learn- 
ing experiences and the skillful teacher will recognize 
them as such. Therefore, a further factor involved in voca- 
bulary acquisition is that of adequate instruction. 

Good teaching will provide rich and varied experiences 
for learning. It will foster an interest in the words which 
are necessary for the understanding and interpreting of 
the experiences, and will satisfy awakened curiosity about 
words by skillful directive teaching of vocabulary. 


IV. THe Loap 
Since vocabulary expansion is to be a definitely planned 
part in each facet of the integrated school program, a mat- 
ter to be given early consideration is that of the rate at 
which new words may be introduced. Presenting words too 
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rapidly would undoubtedly leave insufficient opportunity 
for repetition and assimilatio, and would therefore, lead 
to confusion. Investigations into this problem indicate that 
a relatively light load consistently administered is conduc- 
ive to the best growth. 

M. E. Smith (26) estimates the rate of increase between 
the ages of three and six as from 500 to 600 words a year. 

Watts (27) in speaking of the size of vocabulary says: 


We may assume: (1) that the average child enters public elemen- 
tary school at five plus with a vocabulary of at least 2,000 words; . . 


(2) that at seven plus ... this number will have increased to at 
least 4,000 words; and (3) that there is an increase of about seven 
hundred words a year ... so that a child leaving at fourteen plus 


should be in possession of some 8,000 to 10,000 words. 


Durrell (6) has given consideration to the vocabulary 
load, saying that too many new words may be taught in one 
lesson. He believes that a daily load of 5 or 6 words for the 
primary grades, and 7 to 9 for the intermediate grades is 
a@ good average. 

Regarding the rate at which new words need to be given 
on the average in order to prepare deaf children for high 
school. Davies (4) says: 

How many new words must we teach in a day on the average to 
prepare our children for high school? This has been tabulated. We 
must teach on the average of five new words a day from the begin- 
ning of first grade work at six and a half years of age; from then 
on, five new words a day. 

In respect to size of vocabulary and rate of growth, how- 
ever, there seems to be a divergence of opinion and varying 
results from studies made. Seegers and Seashore (23) state 
that ‘‘the newer estimates of vocabulary sizes and rates of 
growth are on the order of ten times as large as previously 
believed.”’ 

The words included in the development program con- 
stitute both a speaking and reading vocabulary, with an 
imbalance between the two at different periods. Among 
children having normal hearing the auditory and speaking 
vocabulary will greatly exceed the reading vocabulary for 
some years, since these children have several years in which 
to acquire words before beginning to read, and several 
more years are spent in acquiring skill in reading. 


i 
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In reporting on studies regarding speaking and reading 
vocabularies for normally hearing children, Seegers and 
Seashore (24) state: 


The reading recognition vocabulary certainly lags behind the 
development of auditory recognition in the first grade when children 
are just learning to read but by about the seventh grade, M. K. 
Smith found that they can read most of the words which they can re- 
cognize by sound. 


Seegers states further that at the level of college students, 
speaking, writing, and reading vocabularies appear to be 
greatly overlapping and nearly identical. 

Among acoustically handicapped children, however, the 
situation is different. Instead of coming to school with a 
large spoken vocabulary, the profoundly deaf children 
enter school with a total absence of spoken words, while the 
very hard of hearing possess vocabularies varying in size 
and accuracy according to their hearing losses. Because 
the process of developing beginning speech is necessarily 
slow, the modern emphasis on silent reading for young deaf 
children keeps their reading vocabulary in advance of 
their spoken vocabulary. There are no studies available to 
indicate at what point a fusion of the two takes place or to 
what extent an imbalance continues to exist. 


V. VARIABILITIES IN WorD MEANINGS 


As the child’s vocabulary grows in numbers of words, it 
should also be expanded to include variabilities in mean- 
ings. After a child has learned a word for a given concept, 
several synonyms or near-synonyms for it may be taught 
over a period of time. When, for example, the concept for 
small size has been established and the word small taught, 
wee, tiny and little may be given. In the same way, words 
for the concept for large size include big, large, great, 
great big, huge, and enormous. The teacher may casually 
apply the word huge to a machine working on the street 
_or to an enormous moving van loading furniture at a house 
nearby. The van is huge compared with other types of 
trucks passing by, and the children will readily sense the 
factor of relative size of objects. 

Another example of semantic variations in words is con- 
tained in such words as look, watch, peep, stare, glance, 
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notice, and observe. While all of these words denote the act 
of seeing, each one has a specific connotation which deter- 
mines its proper use. There is, for example, a wide differ- 
ence in casually seeing someone, staring at him, watching 
him, or glancing at him. Such variations in meanings can be 
taught only in context. ; 

A further example of variability in meaning is seen in 
such words as run, cut, and make. The word run connotes 
moving or going at a swifter pace than walking. Even at 
the primary level the need for understanding several uses 
of the word is apparent. In, ‘‘The motorman runs the 
streetcar,’’ the streetcar moves but the doer does not per- 
form the literal act of running. In, ‘‘Mother runs the 
sewing machine,’’ neither Mother nor the sewing machine 
moves through space. ‘‘He ran into Billy when he came 
around the corner’’ indicates a collision; yet, at a more 
mature language level, the use of running into a friend 
downtown has a different connotation. Various other uses 
of run could be cited. 

Variations in meanings of words extend into the usage 
of words as different parts of speech and also into idiomatic 
expressions. Many words, such as mail, brush, and paste 
are both nouns and verbs, while fast, for instance, may 
function as an adjective—a fast train; and adverb—run 
fast ; a verb—fast from food; a noun—to observe a fast, 
and so on. Idiomatic uses of the word cut, as an example, 
include cut out—to cease ; cut across—to take a short way ; 
cut down—to reduce; and cut wp—to misbehave. 

The developing of variabilities in word meanings is a 
comprehensive problem. It presents many and varied chan- 
nels for exploration and never lessens in its importance as 
a factor in achievement. While the teaching of words for 
new concepts may be regarded as carrying development 
upward into new levels of learning, an understanding of 
the wide meaning of words used at these levels will add 
breadth and strength to the language and reading struc- 
ture. 


VI. ‘‘Basic’”’ VocaBULARY 
The words in the vocabulary which the hearing child 
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learns early in life through his sense of hearing and which 
the acoustically handicapped child must be taught are quite 
naturally those concerned in his immediate surroundings. 
They are the words necessary to make his wants known, to 
express his feelings, and to interpret his environment. In- 
cluded are the names of his family and other persons with 
whom he comes in contact; names of common objects; 
animals and pets; names of commonly used verbs; names 
of colors and words denoting size and shape; and simple 
descriptive words. The words for which the concepts can 
be established through sensory means are logically the first 
ones developed. 


Gradually, as the child matures, his experiences and 
interests widen to include the school and the community. 
He comes in contact with persons and places outside his 
home—the barber, the policeman on the corner, the nearby 
shops with their keepers and their goods, the streets, the 
playgrounds, and the park. By the time the child reaches 
the upper primary and early intermediate grades his ex- 
periences—real and vicarious—and his interests are con- 
cerned with more remote areas and with more abstract 
ideas than those contained in such words as want, love, 
afraid, pretty. 

As the child’s experiences grow, he needs a vocabulary to 
help him to understand, to appreciate, and to enjoy his 
expanding interests, and to acquire an increasing knowledge 
of the world. Thus he is led from the simple, the con- 
crete, the intimate to the complex, the abstract, the remote. 
The growth of vocabulary should proceed in keeping with 
the development and maturation of the child through his 
expanding interests, experiences, and understandings. 
Children learn very early, for example, what the ground is. 
Later they become familiar with such words as soil, dirt, 
clay, sand, land—all of which revert to the concept of 
’ ground, In a similar way, words denoting simple abstrac- 
tions learned in the first years are ‘‘basic’’ at that time. ‘‘I 
love the flag’’ for a six or seven year old child does not have 
the same intrinsic meaning for him that is contained in ‘‘I 
love Mother,’’ but rather a sense of respect and honor for an 
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emblem. At later levels, however, love and respect for the 
flag and what it stands for as an emblem are expressed in 
such words as respect, honor, loyalty, and patriotism. These 
words are ‘‘basic’’ at those levels and upon each one further 
expansion may take place. 

To meet the demands of the child’s development, con- 
sequently, a minimum of words is necessary to fill his needs 
for interpretating his increased interest. This minimum of 
essential words at these various stages may be regarded as 
a ‘‘basic’’ vocabulary. Not only are the simple words of a 
beginning vocabulary basic to the building of the whole 
language structure, but at ensuing planes of maturation and 
experiences a minimum of words for new concepts is also a 
part of a ‘‘basic’’ vocabulary. 

It is upon the concepts of the ‘‘basic’’ words that exten- 
sions and variations in meaning are developed and voca- 
bulary study is based. 


VII. PrESENTATION OF NEw Worps To ACOUSTICALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Seeger (22) reports the results of Liddell’s study of the 
relative efficiency of various methods of teaching word 
meanings to fourth, fifth, and sixth grade hearing pupils. 
The results showed that the telling or talking method rank- 
ed first in effectiveness, the learning of meanings from 
context was second, and the picture method third, while 
the dictionary method was the least effective of the four. 

The procedure involved in the development of vocabulary 
includes motivation, presentation, repetition, testing, and 
mastery of the words by the child as shown through his use 
of them. For children handicapped by impaired hearing it 
is particularly essential that a logical process should be 
followed in order to prevent confusion and to aid in attain- 
ing mastery. 

Probably the best situation in which to introduce new 
words is through activities or in connection with a unit. 
There the motivation is evident, the materials are present 
for observation and manipulation, the words are in con- 
text in the reading matter involved, and the related words 
are brought into association. 
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Words may be presented through the telling of short 
stories to the children and the relating of experiences by 
the teacher—both her own and those of others. Conversa- 
tion and discussion serve as valuable means of bringing 
out the children’s experiences and supplying new words to 
enrich their appreciation and interpretation of these ex- 
periences. Through these various means of presentation, 
the need for learning words becomes apparent to the child- 
ren and the process becomes purposeful and interesting. 

In presenting a new word it is essential, first of all, that 
the concept for it is made clear. This is a vital point with 
the acoustically handicapped, since they may very easily 
get wrong impressions because of their limited language and 
also because lip reading possesses less certainty than hear- 
ing. Edith Fitzgerald (9) emphasizes this fact because of 
her experiences in acquiring language, since she herself 
was deaf. She says ‘‘the chances are that the deaf child’s 
thought is clogged with hazy concepts, to say nothing of the 
number of things to which, mentally, he may be attaching 
wrong names.”’ 


Obviously all meanings for a word will not be presented 
at one time. The various concepts and variabilities involved 
in a word are usually developed over a long period and 
evolve with the child’s experiences and maturation. The 
simple uses of the word run for instance would be devel- 
oped much earlier than that of a run on a bank. 


When the intended meaning of the word being taught 
is made clear, the word is presented in lip reading. It is 
next spoken by the child and then given to him in the writ- 
ten or printed form. This process, with lip reading sub- 
stituting for the auditory stimulation, corresponds to that 
by which normally hearing children acquire new words. 


The presentation of new words should be made interest- 
ing and colorful through the use of objects, pictures, 
' sketches, dramatizations, and such means. The new words 
should usually be presented in context—adjectives with 
nouns, adverbs with verbs, and other such meaningful com- 
binations. Occasionally, however, giving a word in isola- 
tion adds emphasis, especially when it serves as a label for 
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something making a sudden impact on the child’s attention. 
The noun downpour applied to a shower of unusual inten- 
sity, for example, or the word gale when a wind has done 
damage in the vicinity will usually be easily remembered. 
Such verbs as smash and crash and new names for articles 
of clothing such as tee-shirt and slacks, are further exam- 
ples of words that have sufficient importance in themselves 
to be immediately taken up by the children and used by 
them. 

The new words should be surrounded with many associa- 
tions and related to many experiences, particularly those 
of the children. New words may be related to known words 
and reviewed briefly with them. For example, a child came 
across the sentence, ‘‘The cows came up the lane,’’ and 
asked the meaning of the word lane. This request caught 
the interest of the class providing motivation for opening 
up a brief but valuable bit of word study. The teacher ex- 
plained that a lane was a sort of road on a farm. Pictures 
were taken from the picture file and the ensuing discussion 
brought into review such words as road, highway, path, 
sidewalk, driveway, to which two new words—lane and 
trail were added. A list of the words was built up on the 
blackboard as the discussion proceeded and the pictures 
were placed on a nearby bulletin board. The new words— 
lane and trail were in this way related to known words and 
grouped with them. The pictures provided a means of help- 
ing to fix the new words and serving, also, to review words 
previously taught. At the same time the word lane became 
associated with the context in which it appeared, namely, 
the cows coming up the lane. 

Further contacts with the new words are necessary, 
however, and opportunities should be provided for their re- 
petition in new and different settings. 


VIII. Repetition or New Worps 
After the new words have been presented and discussed, 
frequent review is necessary in order that the words taught 
may be retained. Visual aids should be employed liberally 
for the acoustically handicapped in this phase of develop- 
ment as in the presentation. The new words set in mean- 
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ingful phrases may be written in a space reserved on the 
blackboard and later transferred to a more permanent 
place. They may be neatly and quickly written or printed 
in manuscript with waxed crayons on sheets of newsprint 
which may be hung in some location where they may be 
readily seen by the children. Cork-stripping placed under 
the blackboard to which the paper charts may be thumb- 
tacked provides a position for them at eye-level. Such an 
arrangement lends itself to facility in grouping the voca- 
bulary, with time phases in one place, ‘‘ weather words,’’ in 
another, and those related to specific activities in their re- 
spective locations. As the words on the charts are master- 
ed, several charts containing words of the same kind or 
classification may be fastened together in one group. This 
will provide space for new charts and at the same time 
build up word-reference lists which are readily accessible 
for further discussion and review and, particularly, as a 
source to which the children may refer independently. 

The pictures or objects used in developing new words 
should also be kept in view for some time to be used when 
necessary for recall of the words. Handling of the pictures 
and objects by the children themselves will stimulate their 
interest in learning the words related to them. 


The use of the word charts previously mentioned may 
stimulate the children to make their own wordbooks .Loose- 
leaf notebooks have several advantages. By using index 
tabs on the edges of pages, any suitable arrangement for 
grouping words can be carried out. New pages may be 
readily added to any section. Being familiar with the plan 
of their own books, the children find it easy to refer to them 
for information. The pupils may illustrate their words or 
they may use pictures cut from newspapers or magazines, 
giving the books a personal value. Placing the words in a 
wordbook regardless of its attractiveness has very little 
value for the child, however, unless he is directed in re- 
viewing them and using them until they become his own 
words. 

In addition to various visual aids for providing repeated 
recall of new words, the teacher should supply many pat- 
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terns of the words in context herself. Her casual use of the 
new words throughout the day in as many different situa- 
tions as possible will facilitate assimilation of them by the 
pupils. If a group of young deaf children know the verbs 
like and want, for example, and they have recently been in- 
troduced to the word need, the teacher will be able to find 
numerous instances in the day in which she may supply a 
pattern in the use of the verb need. Some child needs a 
new pencil because his is too short. The fish need some fish 
food. A plant is dry and needs water. Then by way of de- 
fining the limitations in the meaning of the word the 
teacher points out that some one wants an ice cream cone 
after school, but he does not need it. The word like may be 
brought in also by discussing things the children like but 
do not want at that particular time and do or do not need. 
Sentences containing ideas such as these which are within 
the children’s observation and experiences should be writ- 
ten on the blackboard or in some suitable spot for refer- 
ence. The teacher in the meantime should continue to watch 
for opportunities to supply meaningful uses of the new 
words. Persistence in furnishing the children with repeat- 
ed contacts with the words should soon result in their use 
of them. 


Exercises for the purpose of classifying words in various 
ways may be made profitable as a means of review. These 
classifications may include a wide range of categories and 
serve as a valuable means of organizing associated words in 
groups. The children, for instance, in studying a story may 
be asked to select names of animals, things that go, or 
words that tell what things are made of. They may be ask- 
ed to find the time expressions that make the story move, 
such as one day in summer, the next morning, right after 
that, just then. At a more advanced level time words and 
expressions may include immediately, suddenly, occasion- 
ally, finally, when all was said and done and so on. This 
technique of classifying words, however, should at all 
times be purposeful. 


Many useful devices for providing repetition in order to 
fix word meanings may be found in the workbooks accom- 
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panying the modern readers. Included are exercises in 
matching synonyms, fitting words to definitions, multiple 
choice exercises, and others. 


LX. APPRAISAL OF PROGRESS 


A vital part in the program for vocabulary development 
is that of appraising the pupils’ growth in the various as- 
pects of vocabulary development. Informal tests on groups 
of words should be made frequently to determine the nec- 
essity for further contacts with certain words and to check 
on inaccuracies in understandings. 

Much of the testing should be oral. Brief and frequent 
oral testing keeps the children constantly aware of values 
in words. When, for example, the word immediately comes 
up after having been recently taught, the teacher may ask 
for other words that have the same or about the same mean- 
ing. Responses may bring out such words as at once, in- 
stantly, promptly, directly, ete. 

Until a word has become familiar to a child, every re- 
ference that demands recall of the original presentation will 
help in clinching its meaning for him. If a child blocks on 
the meaning of a word that has been previously taught, for 
example, the teacher may ask questions or make leading 
suggestions that will result in bringing back to him the in- 
itial presentation of the word. She may follow this by hav- 
ing him mention other previous contacts with the word, 
thereby fixing its meaning more deeply. This and other 
exercises, such as giving definitions and having the pupils 
supply the words to fit them, have many possibilities. 
The teacher may, for instance, give the definition to take 
what belong to others and the child should respond with 
the verb steal; or to say or do something again should 
bring the verb repeat. Testing by means of giving defini- 
tions may include words denoting occupations, acts, quali- 
‘ties, characteristics and so on. 

Oral testing is valuable in several other respects. The 
child in responding must relate the word to its meaning 
and use it in its proper setting. The kinesthetic sensation 
and, where possible, the auditory stimulation arising from 
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every oral repetition have value in further fixing the 
words definitely. Under frequent oral testing children 
will tend to form habits of word-consciousness. They will 
volunteer information on word meanings, synonyms, an- 
tonyms, ete., and begin to look for help in problems that 
arise in relation to words. 


X. Types oF VOCABULARY 


Vocabulary development, which is planned to meet the 
needs of acoustically handicapped children in acquiring 
both ‘‘basic’’ words and those included in the activities 
for expansion, falls into more or less well-defined areas. 
For purposes of orderly procedure, three types may be 
indicated: special subject or content subject vocabulary, 
incidental vocabulary, and directed-study vocabulary. 


XI. SuBJects 
or CONTENT SUBJECT VOCABULARY 


Each special subject or content subject presents its 
own wide range of specialized vocabulary. Consequently, 
it is essential that direct and intensive vocabulary train- 
ing be given in subjects such as reading, arithmetic, the 
social studies, science, ete. 

Perhaps the most effective measure that can be found 
to reduce the impact of the technical vocabulary of con- 
tent subjects is to recognize that much of it occurs in 
simple everyday happenings and may be developed be- 
fore it appears in content reading. 

In the vocabulary within the area of each subject, some 
of the words have meanings of a more general nature 
while others have specific meanings. For example, in 
reading the deaf child should become acquainted with 
the general terminology related to the act of reading it- 
self, the tools with which he works, and the forms of the 
reading material. This vocabulary is developed over a 
period of time suited to the child’s gradual growth in read- 
ing experiences, but it should be started when he begins to 
read. 

The Appendix contains lists of words related to read- 
ing. These words not only increase the children’s voca- 
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bulary but also contribute to their ability to discuss what 
they have read. The lists do not by any means include all 
the words that may be taught. They merely suggest the 
development of vocabulary around a given concept or 
idea or the direction of word study into any certain chan- 
nel. The various words in the groups indicate increasing 
difficulty but they are not arranged in any arbitrary 
order for development. The time for presenting any of 
them should be suited to the child’s level of achievement. 

Skill in the use and handling of books in the reading 
class developed through the use of such words carries 
beyond the reading class. It extends into the general use 
of books at any time, thereby contributing to the child’s 
general vocabulary growth. Suggestions for this procedure 
are given in the Appendix, page 51. 

An aid in reducing word difficulties encountered in the 
reading of stories is to teach specific ‘‘basic’’ words for 
type stories, such as fairy stories, hero tales, adventure 
stories, colonial stories, ete., as they are encountered at 
different periods of progress in reading. These words may 
be developed through pictures, short stories, and dramati- 
zations. Then when the children are ready to read a spe- 
cial type of story, much of the vocabulary difficulty has 
been removed, the comprehension is made easier and the 
reading is more enjoyable. Examples of ‘‘basic’’ words 
for fairy stories are contained in the Appendix, page 52. 

As soon as children begin to read stories they may be 
guided in recognizing types of stories—fairy tales, animal 
stories, ete. Later they should identify stories of adven- 
ture, hero tales, historical stories, colonial stories. They 
may also be led to judge stories as true, funny, interest- 
ing, exciting, dull, amusing, humorous, ete., gradually 
expanding their vocabularies and increasing their dis- 
criminative power. The Who or What, When, Where, and 
‘What Happened become the Characters, Time, Scene, In- 
cidents and Climax of the story when the children’s ma- 
turity merits it. 

Many of the readers that are in use today follow a 
plan of having the stories in the book arranged in groups. 
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These groups may center about a particular character, 
or around his experiences in succeeding situations. On the 
other hand, the groups may be unrelated, as: citizens of 
today, people of long ago, modern inventions, etc. The 
classification of these stories in the contents furnishes a 
useful key to vocabulary study for each group. 

In many modern adventure stories airplane flights play 
an important part. Such stories are filled with interest 
for the children but the thrill of following the action in 
the story is greatly lessened if the flow of the reading is 
blocked frequently by unfamiliar words. On the other 
hand, if the ordinary vocabulary centering around air- 
planes, their main parts, their chief operators, and their 
movements has been previously developed gradually 
through activities connected with airplanes, a large part 
of the difficulty in understanding such stories is removed. 
Further suggestions are contained in the Appendix, 


page 54. 

Words related to climatic conditions, land and water 
forms, regional areas and their features, political divi- 
sions and their officials, contribute in varying degrees to 
the background of stories and must be understood by 
the children in order to interpret the reading content. 
Conversely, words developed in reading experiences lay 
a foundation for understandings in other subjects and 
help build up an intelligent use of text books. The teach- 
er must recognize this overlapping of word uses. She 
should also have the foresight to plan for the gradual 
consistent expansion of vocabulary so that the reading 
of stories and content material will not present word 
difficulties in every sentence or two. Some of this pre- 
paratory work may be done incidentally and some through 
directed-study vocabulary development. 

The vocabulary in content subjects contains many 
words and expressions that are of a more or less technical 
and specific nature. Yet it is surprising to what extent 
the daily living of children is saturated with the termin- 
ology surrounding radio, television, airplanes and mach- 
ines. It is necessary for them to become as familiar with 
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the words plastic and rayon as they are with wood and 
cotton in order to talk about their toys and clothing. In 
various other ways the results of scientific and technolog- 
ical activities touch them daily. The extensive travel of 
modern times also gives an impetus to the need for new 
words, for world-wide trips are being experienced, not 
by a Magellan of our day, but by the children’s brothers 
or other relatives who have been around the globe and 
become familiar with some of its most remote places. 

New words should not be supplied at a rate of speed 
beyond the power of retention and mastery by the pupils, 
but a skillful teacher is able to see in matters of an in- 
cidental nature that arise an opportunity to lay the 
groundwork for future technical terms. With an aware- 
ness on her part of the type of vocabulary to be encoun- 
tered in textbooks, she will gradually develop words of 
a more or less ‘‘basic’’ nature, anticipating their use 
later in a more technical sense in science, geography, 
or some special field. She will expand word meanings 
and supply additional words that better express certain 
ideas. In this way the advent of the more technical terms 
upon the child’s horizon is a much less difficult matter 
than it would have been if no such preparation had been 
made. 

Relative to such anticipation of vocabulary Bond (3) 
points out. 

Just as in the basal program the teacher should be aware of the 
desirability of developing the needed background before a unit is 
introduced, so should she be aware of the need for developing mean- 
ing backgrounds before materials in the content field are intro- 
duced. 

In developing the background before a unit is intro- 
duced, there are many words used whose meaning is 
familiar to normally hearing children but which are un- 
_ known to deaf children. For the latter there is in reality 

‘‘a preparation for the preparation’’ for developing a 
unit. 

The teaching of a unit on evaporation and condensation 
offers an example of the long-range planning necessary 
in anticipation of the textbook vocabulary, which the 
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children will meet. The ultimate goal in the teaching of 
this unit is to have the children learn through obser- 
vation and experiment the principles governing evapor- 
ation and condensation, to be able to discuss them freely, 
and to apply these principles to further observations 
and studies in which these principles are operative. In 
all of these learnings the pupils should understand and 
use the terminology of the average textbook. 

The terminology in this case includes such words as 
evaporate, evaporation, vapor, moisture, particles of mois- 
ture, condense, condensation, and so on. If all of these 
words have to be taught directly in connection with the 
unit without any preparatory build-up, the necessary 
concentration on the words themselves detracts from the 
smoothness with which the steps in the unit should be 
developed. Consequently, preliminary word study should 
take place. 

One of the ‘‘basic’’ words to be taught is vapor. There 
may be an opportunity to present it when the children 
ask—or are led to ask—what clouds are made of. In 
preparing for the word moisture, the teacher may first 
refer to something wet as damp. Later she may use the 
word moist, opening the way for moisture. Preparation 
for particles of moisture may come through references 
to particles of sand on the floor, particles of dust in the 
air, or a particle of dust in someone’s eye. The children 
may observe the drying of the blackboard after washing 
or the drying of the sidewalks after a shower. Then 
through questions and discussions the sequence of their 
observations may be expressed in such language as the 
following, with the significant words underlined: 


The sidewalk became dry. 

The water did not soak into the sidewalk. 

The water changed into vapor. 

The vapor went into the air. 

The tiny particles of vapor went into the air. 

The tiny particles of moisture from the sidewalk passed into the air. 
The moisture evaporated. 


After the children have assimilated the above under- 
lined words with other possible additions, they are pre- 
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pared for the intensvie study of evaporation and con- 
densation, with the advantage of a light new vocabulary 
load accompanying it. 

In the field of social studies much of the content read- 
ing is filled with words for which preparatory study is 
necessary. The underlined words in the following topic 
sentence taken from a social studies textbook (12) in- 
dicate the type of vocabulary that should have been 
developed along the way before it is encountered in books: 


For hundreds of years the people of the West (Europe) traded 
their homemade articles in order to secure the goods of the Far 
East. 


If a child reading the above sentence is unfamiliar with 
even one or two of the important words his comprehension 
of it may be clouded. If several of them present difficulty 
and a maximum of time must be spent in word study, his 
reading is greatly impeded and his interest in the content 
wanes. 

Among the underlined words in the sentence, the verb 
traded may be taught along with the colloquial swap— 
which has its place in the dictionary—at the early marble- 
trading period and later carried into the stories of trad- 
ing among Eskimos and Indians. The word homemade 
made be taught very early by applying it to cookies or 
bread made by the children’s mothers. 

The noun articles (as well as objects) may be substi- 
tuted by the teacher for the word things in many situa- 
tions, particularly in reference to lost and found articles, 
or articles purchased in a store. This last named use of the 
word appears frequently in elementary arithmetic prob- 
lems. 

The words secure and obtain are frequently used as syn- 
onyms for get and should be singled out when they first 
appear in stories. Probably the first connotation of the 
word goods will be developed in naming the textile fabrics 
used for making clothing, as cotton goods. Advertisements 
in the local newspapers of sales of woolen goods or white 
goods make the comprehension and use of the word easy. 
The meaning may then be extended to include merchan- 
dise—leather goods, sporting goods, ete., and later the 
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goods carried in packs on the backs of camels to be sold or 
traded at the market or trading post. An easy transition 
can be made from the infinitive of purpose to buy to the 
idiomatic form in order to buy. 

The sentence previously quoted is typical of the meaty 
content reading in special subject textbooks and for all too 
many deaf children it is very difficult. Pugh (18) reports 
that in one specific study which she conducted a number 
of years ago in which social studies materials were used 
and the emphasis was on vocabulary, the children within a 
five-month period m a d e an improvement of from six 
months to two years in their reading ability. Most of them 
‘*jumped in their social studies’’ almost two grades in that 
time. 

Efforts to alleviate the reading difficulties in content 
subjects should include both the long-range preparatory 
vocabulary work through directed study and intensive 
word in connection with each unit or activity. In placing 
emphasis on vocabulary, however, it is not necessary that 
every word in the reading be made a target for word 
study. Some meanings will be gathered from the context 
and in some instances a word may be briefly explained by 
the teacher and passed by. The teacher’s judgment 
should guide her in selecting words for particular study 
and inclusion in the child’s vocabulary. They should be 
words which are suited to his maturation and which will 
be of permanent usefulness to him. Nevertheless, a high 
standard in vocabulary acquisition should be maintained 
and consistent study should be pursued as a means of re- 
ducing the general vocabulary problem for the children. 


XII. Inc wENTAL VocABULARY 

In addition to special or content subjects as a source 
for words, another area rich in material is that of inci- 
dents that arise, the unplanned events of the day. These 
may be sporadic items of interest that happen in school—a 
birthday treat, an accident, a visitor—or they may stem 
from outside—from the playground, the neighborhood, the 
home, or newspaper reports. 
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Following is an example of how an incident might be 
utilized. A child reported that he helped to rake the leaves 
at home and made a fire. This provided an appropriate 
occasion to teach the word bonfire and several others re- 
lated to it. The child, using colored chalk, made a realistic 
drawing of a bonfire. Then, in order to expand the vocabu- 
lary surrounding the incident, necessary suggestions were 
made to have the drawing show the blaze, the flames, smoke, 
sparks, and ashes. The picture was later used for drill in 
naming the various items in it and in matching wordslips 
to them. From the child’s report new verbs were added 
or substituted and well—rounded story resulted. Other 
children who had either watched or made bonfires also gave 
reports. 


Later, in order to associate bonfire to other related terms 
and also to define its limitations, a colorful picture of a 
forest fire was taken from the files and a discussion ensued. 
Next a picture of a blazing house was found and soon a 
child remembered a picture of a burning barn in a book 
on the bookshelf. The pictures were labeled with suitable 
words and posted. The child’s drawing of the bonfire, the 
children’s stories, and all the material assembled from the 
incident were organized and arranged in a way that made 
it easily accessible for drill and future reference. Since 
fall is the season when fires of various types occur, the 
children found and brought in several newspaper stories 
and pictures of forest fires, farm fires, and ‘‘downtown’”’ 
fires. Over a period of a few weeks the children were freely 
using the new words they had learned. 


Incidents possessing possibilities for new words may be 
very simple. A child may bring in candy or cookies for 
the class, saying that he has a birthday. The noun treat and 
the verb treated may be taught. A child may come panting 
into the room from a class downstairs, and he is told that 
he is out of breath. If another child reports that he saw 
a dog lying on the grass and the dog was out of breath, the 
verb pant is introduced. Curiosity may be aroused and 
several other words describing ways of breathing may be 
learned. 
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Incidents that arise provide motivation for many of the 
exclamations and expressions that are commonly used. 
Since they add color and spontaneity to speech, the teach- 
er should supply the pattern for these natural responses 
by using them herself. Idiomatic expressions, also, should 
be introduced incidentally. However, the situations for 
teaching exclamations and idiomatic expressions may be 
incidental to the children but planned by the teacher. 

The numerous everyday happenings are rich in possi- 
bilities for developing new words. However, unless the 
words to be taught are wisely selected and the develop- 
ment is well-organized, the results in teaching vocabulary 
incidentally may be haphazard and the words lost to use. 


XIII. Directep-stupy VocABULARY 

While the incidental vocabulary may be rich in its fresh 
interest and the content subject vocabulary specific and 
organized, all needs in acquiring an adequate vocabulary 
will not be met by them. There are still areas insufficient- 
ly covered or even untouched. Two steps are necessary—to 
set about finding where these gaps lie and to plan directed 
study of words in an attempt to fill the gaps. 

In looking for sources from which to begin, it is well to 
take an overview of the most common things talked about, 
read about, and done, and then commence with those close 
at hand. A few of these areas will provide a framework 
upon which a comprehensive program may be built that 
will comprise the development of various parts of speech, 
idiomatic expressions, and wide possibilities for word ana- 
lysis. 

Brief consideration follows of several areas suggested 
for directed-study vocabulary. 


1. Daily Activities 
The daily activities of people fall largely into four areas 
—eating, sleeping and waking, working and playing. 
Several things are involved in eating. Large numbers of 
nouns and adjectives may be learned in relation to foods— 
their names, classification, composition, appearance, flav- 
ors, ete; and to the various types of meals. A relatively 
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large group of verbs is needed to encompass the preparation 
of foods and meals and the act of eating itself. 

The simple act of sleeping is described in several ways. 
We sleep, go to sleep, fall asleep, get sleepy, have a good 
sleep, have a nap, take a nap, get drowsy, and doze. We 
may sleep lightly, sleep soundly, never close an eye all 
might, or never sleep a wink. 

The word work has several synonyms, both as a noun and 
a verb. People work, labor or toil; have a job, get a job, 
lose a job, are out of work or are employed. They have a 
task, perform a task. They have duties, home duties, or 
school duties. 

Play includes all types of games and recreation. Seasonal 
sports furnish a large number of words related to the 
equipment used and the activities themselves. 


2. Movements 


Movements make an interesting study. They may com- 
prise general movements in space, movements of people and 
animals, and movements of mechanical objects. When 
things move in space they go up, rise, ascend, or mount ; 
they go down or descend; they go forward, backward, or 
sideways; they whirl, spin, rotate, revolve, and so on. 

People may move on their own power or they may he 
transported. Going on their own power includes a large 
number of verbs and expressions connoting walking or 
running. Transportation supplies many nouns and verbs as 
well as specific expressions to fit certain modes of travel. 
People go on a train, take a train, or go by train; in an 
auto, on a bus, by airplane, or they fly; they travel by boat 
or on a boat. In transporting themselves, people drive a car, 
run a train, or a street car, pilot a plane, row a boat, paddle 
@ canoe, sail a sail boat or run a motor boat. These expres- 
Sions suggest the variety of words that are in common use 
for ordinary activities. 

Movements of animals, birds, insects, fish and reptiles 
are quite specific and the mechanical world offers a wide 
range in the study of movements. Words describing the 
flight of an airplane from the preparation for the flight 
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to the landing are quite different from those used for a 
trip made by train or boat. Suggested lists of such words 
are contained in the Appendix, pages 446-447. 

3. Sense Impressions 

A study of the vocabulary describing or naming the 
impressions received through the five senses is a compre- 
hensive one and lends itself to continuous study through 
a considerable period of time. There are many nouns which 
are general names for the sounds or noises, both pleasant 
and unpleasant, which are heard. The sounds or noises may 
be made by people, animals, the elements, water, and things 
mechanical. People make certain specific sounds with feet, 
such as tramp, stamp, patter, or clatter. In using their 
voices they speak, talk, murmur, shout, yell, call, cry, weep, 
scream, ete. There are specific names also for the sounds 
made by animals. The words describing the sounds made by 
the elements may be developed largely from observations of 
weather forces. Many of such words give a dramatic effect 
to the setting or the action in stories, as a breeze sighs, or 
stirs, a storm roars and rages, winter winds howl or whistle. 
The rain taps, patters, pounds, drips, pours. Thunder 
roars, peals, rattles, or crashes. 

Among mechanical things, whistles, bells, trains, boats, 
machines, guns, drums, ete., have particular verbs to des- 
cribe the sounds made by them. 

There are many words describing the manner in which 
something is seen, as, watch, look at, observe, ete. Common 
usage requires a variety of words in order to give correct 
meanings related to lights and things giving light—both 
natural and artificial. The sun, for example, dazzles our 
eyes, while stars twinkle, and the moon beams. Further 
illustrations regarding lights are given in the Appendix, 
page 440. 

The senses of smell, taste, and touch also supply words 
necessary for daily use. 


4. People 
There are many groups of words related to people, based 
upon varous angles of approach. There are general class 
names—boy, man, person, individual—and those attached 
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to occupations. There are words describing concrete aspects, 
as those related to the body, its parts and their functions, 
and words used to name and describe such personal ab- 
stractions as qualities and personality traits, character- 
istics and habits, virtues and vices, and emotions. Mental 
processes may be included in studying people. See the 
Appendix, pages 444-445 for suggestions. 


5. Seasonal Changes and Activities 

Looking ahead, the teacher may anticipate vocabulary 
related to approaching seasons with their changes and hap- 
enings. This is an especially rich area for learning new 
words. They are based on changes in weather, conditions 
of growth, types of clothing worn, and the many adjust- 
ments made by people, animals, and nature itself at each 
season. Holidays, too, are surrounded by words which lend 
themselves very well to special study. There is no limit 
in any season to what may be accomplished in developing 
new vocabulary. 


XIV. SELF-HELPS IN LEARNING WorD MEANINGS 

During the years in which the teacher is guiding the chil- 
dren in acquiring a meaningful vocabulary, she should also 
be training them in developing power to discover word 
meanings for themselves. Self-help for this purpose may 
come through context clues, word analysis, and the use of 
the dictionary. 

Context clues probably serve less as an aid in vocabulary 
development for acoustically handicapped children than 
in reading. The reason for this is that these children in 
most cases have no previous speech or auditery concept 
for the new meanings gained from the context. Consequent- 
ly, new words learned through clues provide meaning for the 
moment but are not usually remembered. An exception to 
_this, however, is in words having high interest value. An 
example of what deaf children may acquire on their own 
in vocabulary is the number of new words they learn from 
advertisements, comic strips, and the headlines and pic- 
torial sections of newspapers. The words which ‘‘take’’, 
however, either appear repeatedly as in comic strips and 
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advertisements or possess an element of great interest as in 
headlines or in association with pictures in newspapers. 
Teachers of the deaf usually do not find it necessary to 
teach such words as flood, tornado, murder, and movie star. 
Ordinarily, however, words whose meanings the children 
are casually able to interpret from context are not retained 
unless they are recorded in wordbooks and used in exerc- 
ises to provide some kind of further contact and use. 

Word analysis as a means of self-help in learning new 
meanings should be utilized. Durrel (7) says that ‘‘ word 
analysis exercises develop general word power, which will 
function in many situations.’’ Studies in reading abilities 
indicate that there has been too little use of word analysis as 
a means of attacking words for both pronunciation and 
meaning. Durrell states that there is ample evidence in- 
dicating the need for instruction in word analysis. 

Gray (11) discusses two kinds of word analysis—struc- 
tural and phonetic. He defines structural analysis as being 
‘the means by which we identify the parts of a word which 
form meaning units or pronunciation units within the 
word.’’ Analyzing words for meaning units involves study- 
ing them for their roots, prefixes, suffixes, and inflectional 
changes. The attention of little children should be directed 
to root words in the formation of plural and past tense 
forms. The obvious roots in derived words my be pointed 
out, as in farmer, baker, punishment, ete. The study of 
suffixes and prefixes should begin when such simple words 
unhappy and handful occur. At a more advanced level, 
studies may be made of derivatives from a root word form- 
ing various parts of speech, as with the root brave: 


He was brave. 

The frightened boys went bravely on. 

The Boy Scout was rewarded for his bravery. 
The men braved the storm. 


Beginning early with simple forms, the children should 
be given definite exercises in word analysis, and the prin- 
ciples governing the structural changes in words should be 
thoroughly understood by them. They will then build up 
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the habit of inspecting words for their meaning units, 
developing power in learning word meanings independent- 
ly. Skill in this respect will contribute to their potential 
vocabulary — words they may add to their vocabulary 
through their general knowledge of words. 


The analysis of words for meaning units does not func- 
tion, however, if the root word is unfamiliar to the child. 
Durrell (8) points out that no word should be included in 
practice in word analysis unless it is already in the child’s 
hearing and speaking vocabulary. The reason is obvious. 
Consequently, when the meaning of the word and its root 
is unknown, the logical source of self-help is the dictionary. 
In the use of the dictionary, also, preparation and practice 
should begin early. Young children may make their own 
dictionaries or wordbooks. The glossary in the backs of 
books should be utilized. The meanings of words given 
there are usually in simple language and easy practice in 
learning alphabetical order is provided. Many reading and 
spelling workbooks contain excellent exercises in word 
analysis. 


The steps involved in learning how to use the dictionary 
should be familiar to the teacher and she should develop 
them carefully. Much training and practice for the chil- 
dren are necessary. The intelligent use of the dictionary 
is imperative for acoustically handicapped children as a 
means for gaining self-help in acquiring a meaningful 
vocabulary. 


As habits of self-help are established the child’s interest 
in words and his curiosity about them will be increased. 
He will become sensitive to the semantic variations in words 
and aware of the shades of meaning contained in them. 
The more he learns about words and their specific connot- 
ations, the greater precision in meaning he will be able to 
‘apply both in learning and in expressing himself. To achieve 
these purposes to any degree of efficiency, the program for 
vocabulary development should be well-planned and should 
be logically, systematically and persistently followed. 
Beery (2) issues a caution concerning such a program: 
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Educators are cautioned against a vocabulary-development program 
which is too narrowly conceived, too isolated from the reading act 
itself, out of balance with the other objectives of a reading program, 
or out of harmony with the principles concerning the unitary nature 
of languarge arts and with the child as a maturing personality. 


A well-balanced plan of procedure, therefore, should 
result in bringing greater knowledge of words to the chil- 
dren, thereby contributing to every phase of their school 
program. However, greater skill in vocabulary will function 
not only in school; it will serve also to prepare for vital 
activities of adulthood in building toward greater enjoy- 
ment of reading and providing an enduring learning 
process. 
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APPENDIX 


The following pages contain suggestions for develop- 
ing the vocabularies of children. Included are examples of 
techniques and lists of words that are related or classified 
along some particular pattern. 

None of the material given is inclusive. It is merely sug- 
gestive of what may be attempted. Neither are the words 
in the lists arranged in an arbitrary order of difficulty or 
time sequence for presentation. Adaptations in these re- 
spects should be made to suit individual situations. 


A. How tHe Rain CAME Down 


While watching the actual progress of a shower one after- 
noon, the following account was built up by the pupils and 
teacher together. The aims were to secure a variety of 
expressions and to develop new words. The new words are 
underlined. 


It is raining a little. 

It is beginning to rain. 
It is starting to rain. 
It is sprinkling. 


We are having a shower. 

The rain is pattering on the roof. 
It is pattering on the window panes. 
It is tapping on the windows. 

The rain goes ‘‘pitter, patter! ’’ 
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It is raining hard now. 

The rain is pouring down. 

It is pouring off the roof. 

It is streaming down the windows. 


The rain is beating against the windows. 

It is driving against the windows. 
It is driving against the windshields of the cars. 
It is pounding on the roof. 

It is coming down in sheets. 


It has stopped raining. 

The rain is over. 

The heavy shower is over. 

The water is dripping off the roof. 
It was a good rain. 


Later the report on the rain was changed to the past 
tense. The new words were discussed and studied and other 
applications were made of them. They were discovered in 
poems and in news stories, and became part of the class 
vocabulary. 


B. Expressions To MENTAL PROCESSES 


What do you think about it? 

We want to learn about bees. 

We study our arithmetic. 

Do you remember the boy’s name? 
Did you forget to bring your pencil? 


Can you figure out puzzles? 
We will reason out the problems. 
Do you recall the name of the flower? 


Keep it in mind. 
Remind me about the program. 
John wants to memorize the poem. 


I think it is going to rain. 

We know that the sun is hot. 

We do not understand the Italian language. 
We believe that the earth is round. 


Pick out the one you like best. 

Choose the book you would like to read first. 

Which color did you select? 

Three people will judge the bird houses to choose the best one. 
We must judge the best way to make the picture. 

We must judge what is the best thing to do about it. 

We must judge what is right and what is wrong. 


He made up his mind to buy it. 
He decided to go by plane. 


C. Synonyms FoR SHINE 


Lights twinkle. 
Stars twinkle. 


i 
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Ice sparkles in the moonlight. 
Diamonds sparkle. 

Eyes sparkle. 

The moon beams through the trees. 
The moon gleams on the water. 

The moonlight shimmered on the lake. 
Ice gleams in the moonlight. 

The sun shines. 7 

The sun blazes. 

The sun beats down. 


Wet pavements glitter. 

Jewels glitter. 

A lamp glimmers. 

A candle glimmers. 

A candle flickers. 

A fire glows. 

A light flashes. 

Ice glistens. 

Water glistens in the sunshine. 
The headlight blinded us. 


D. Worps DENOTING LAUGHTER 


The children laughed. 

They laughed and laughed. 

He smiled. 

He wore a big smile. 

He had a smile on his face. 

He grinned, 

He grinned from ear to ear. 

He wore a big grin. 

The girls giggled at everthing. 
The boys began to titter. 

She broke into gurgling laughter. 
They roared with laughter. 

They burst out laughing. 

They burst into laughter. 

The boys snickered behind his back. 
He laughed softly to himself. 
The old man chuckled to himself. 


E. Worps RELATED TO THE AcT oF READING 


read read aloud 
tell Read to yourself. 
tell about Let us read. 


F, Worps RELATED TO THE Toots USED: 


blackboard name of the book 
chart title of the book 
word cards author 

book contents 

eover of the book word list 

front cover glossary 

back cover index 

page copywright date 
bottom of the page illustrations 


top of the page publisher 


i 
| 
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G. Worps RELATED TO THE ForM OF THE READING MATERIAL 


word 
sentence 


the first sentence 


the last sentence 
line 


the first two lines 


a statement 
a question 


paragraph 

story 

poem 

joke 

riddle 
conversation 
description 

title of the story 


H. VocasuLary FoR Farry SToRIES 


a fairy 
a fairy queen 


the queen of the fairies 


a dwarf 

a brownie 

an elf 

the Sandman 
the Dream Lady 
the Dream Man 


a king 

a queen 

a prince 
a princess 
servants 


a witch 
a giant 
a magician 


a palace 
a castle 
a throne 


a crown 
a wand 


treasure 

a treasure box 
a treasure chest 
jewels 

precious jewels 
precious stones 


touched - with her wand 
waved her wand 
changed — to — 
appeared 

disappeared 

vanished 


I. VocaBULARY FOR ADVENTURE STORIES 


went out to seek his fortune 
set out on his way 


saved — life 
rescued 


fought with 

gave — a reward 
rewarded 
punished 


J. Worps CENTERING ABOUT A UNIT ON AIRPLANES 


airport 
runway 
landing field 
windsock 
floodlights 
airplane 


southbound plane 


tail 

wings 

nose 

propeller 
airport workers 
pilot 

navigator 
stewardess 
passengers 


take off 

leave 

leave for 

climb 

rise 

ascend 

nose into the wind 
taxi down the runway 
fly 

pass over 

bank 

circle 

gather speed 
vanish 

disappear 

be lost to sight 
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be out of sight circle down 
disappear in the blue descend 

come down land 

drop down make a landing 


K. Sam anp ASKED 


Words used in place of said and asked in relating conver- 
sation in stories may be selected. They should be studied 
and reviewed in context but may be used singly in testing 
exercises, 


‘*Hello, there’’ called Billy. 

you naughty child! ’’ cried Mother Bear. 
*¢T’ll just make myself at home,’’ he thuught to himself. 
*“T’ll never forget him,’’ he said to himself. 
‘*Where’s my doll?’’ she screamed. 

‘*O, dear me!’’ she sighed. 

*€O, yes, yes,’’ laughed the farmer. 

*‘Don’t do that again!’’ he shouted. 

‘*Don’t say a word,’’ she whispered. 

**O, no, my daughter,’’ she said sadly. 

‘*What is it, my child?’’ she asked kindly. 

*‘T have nothing for you,’’ said the farmer crossly. 
‘*Stay right here,’’ she said smiling. 


‘*T am sorry,’’ father told the policeman. 

‘*Bill,’’ begged Ellen, ‘‘ please let the chipmunk go.’’ 
‘*T’m never going there,’’ he used to say. 

And everyone used to say, ‘‘Of course you’re going.’’ 
‘*You mean... ’’ Jim began. 

‘*T am going to the market,’’ he replied. 

**Yes, I am sure of it,’’ he answered. 


*“Where are they going?’’ he inquired. 

‘¢The elevator is going down!’’ Jack called in surprise. 
‘‘The Indians didn’t say a word,’’ he went on. 

‘¢Six ...no less,’’ he repeated. 

**Not for five pieces of silver!’’ he groaned. 

‘¢There is nobody here yet,’’ he grumbled. 

‘*Yes, I made it,’’ he grinned. 

**Tt’s - a - pie,’’ stammered Olaf. 

*‘T have many more,’’ added Jack. 

‘*Ugh,’’ he grunted. 

‘*Why, we even helped cut down the first trees,’’ he declared. 
**T’ve heard you say that before,’’ he chuckled. 
‘¢They are not like the samples,’’ he admitted. 

**A book autographed by the author,’’ she gasped. 
‘‘They are building a trap,’’ he finally decided. 
‘*Give me another chance,’’ he pleaded. 

*¢Please let us go again,’’ she coaxed. 

‘¢Found the trail! ’’ he echoed. 

‘Yes, I’ll remember,’’ he responded. 

‘*You started the fuss!’’ he retorted. 
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L. Worps DEsIGNATING PEOPLE 


boy girl 

man kiddies 
woman adult 

lady grown-up 
gentleman youth 
baby teen-ager 
child infant 
little tot person 
lad human being 
lass individual 
kid 


M. Groups or PEOPLE 
@ group 
@ group of boys 
a small group of people 
a large group of children 


a@ crowd 


a crowd of people at the beach 
a big crowd downtown 


& mob 


a mob of people at the circus 
a mob of people at the fair 


a class 
our art class 
Miss F.’s class 
our Sunday School class 


clubs 
the Brownies 
the Girl Scouts 
a Scout troop 
a Cub pack 
Mother belongs to a bridge club 
Daddy belongs to a business club 


meeting 
a teachers’ meeting 
a Brownie meeting 
a Boy Scout meeting 


the audience 
the audience in Arnold Hall 
the audience at the Shorewood Theater 
The audience was noisy at the show Saturday afternoon. 
There was a large audience. 


a gathering 


There was a large gathering of people at the birthday party. 
A small gathering of people attended the meeting. 
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the fans 
The baseball fans stood up and yelled. 
The football fans got very excited. 


The guests 
guests at a party 
guests at a dinner 
We had guests for dinner. 
We had company last night. Uncle John and Aunt Ellen came 
over. 


crew 
a crew of workmen 
a ship’s crew 
a crew of lumbermen 
a railroad crew 
a train crew 


the members of 
the members of a club 
the Red Cross members 
members of a class 
church members 


Are you a member of the club? 

The Girl Scout members sell cookies every year. 

We are all Junior Red Cross members in our room. 
Every member in the class bought War Saving Stamps. 


a congregation 
the people in the congregation 
a large congregation 
all the congregation 


a team 
a football team 
a baseball team 


N. Groups or ANIMALS 


a flock of - - - - - 


a flock of sheep 
a flock of hens 

a flock of turkeys 
a flock of geese 
a flock of ducks 
a flock of birds 


a herd of - - - - - 
a drove of ----- 
a herd of horses 
a herd of cattle 
a drove of cows 
a herd of buffaloes 
a drove of wild elephants 


a pack of ----- 
a pack of wolves 
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a pack of hounds 
a pack of hunting dogs 


a swarm of - - - - - 
a swarm of bees 
a swarm of flies 
a swarm of butterflies 
a swarm of insects 


O. Groups or THINGS 


a collection of 
collection 
I know a boy who has a collection of rocks. 
John has a stamp collection. 
There was a beautiful collection of dolls in the cabinet in the 
front hall. 
a batch of - - - - - 
Gloria made a batch of peanut butter cookies. 
My mother made a batch of home-made bread. 
Did you ever make a batch of fudge yourself? 
a row of 
a row of houses 
a row of desks 
a line of 
a line of cars 
a line of people 
a range of 
a range of hills 
a range of mountains 
a series of 
a series of meetings 
a series of baseball games 
a series of pictures 
words in a series 


The Red Cross held a series of meetings. 
Lake Bluff and Atwater played a series of basketball games. 
The pictures were arranged in a series. 
a bunch of 
a bunch of bananas 
a bunch of grapes 
a bunch of flowers 
a cluster of 
a cluster of blossoms 
a cluster of leaves 


P. Worps Denoting MovEMENT 


go fast scramble 

run flee 

dash run like the wind 
rush go like a flash 
hurry go like a shot 
hasten race 

speed march 

scamper go in a line 


scurry go in rows 
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go in order go for a hike 
go one by one go on a hike 
go in single file stride 

walk strut 

go on foot tramp 

go for a walk stamp 

take a walk tiptoe 

hike go two by two 
wander about go in twos 
amble on go in double file 
ramble go alone 
stroll go by himself 


Q. How Trans Move 


pulls out of - - - - - 
leaves - - - - - 

- eee leaves for - - - - - 
departs from - - - - 
departs for - ---- 


speeds up - - - - - 
speeds along - - - 
cece whizzes along - - - - - 
-- eee rounds a curve - - - - - 


slows up ----- 
cee slows down - - - - - 
pulls into - - - - - 


stops ----- 

cece comes to a stop ----- 

- brings - - - to a stop ----- 

- eee stops at other stations - - - - - 
csc makes a short stop at - - - - - 
arrives at ---- - 

cee reaches - - - - - 


R. Voice Sounps MapE By PEOPLE 


talk ery 

speak weep 

shout whine 

eall wail 

yell sob 

*Sholler’’ bawl 

roar moan 

ery out groan 

chatter whimper 
murmur bellow 

mumble shriek 

mutter burst out erying 
utter burst into tears 
babble 


S. Sounps MapE By INANIMATE THINGS 


Motors: hum, roar 
Engines: puff, chug 
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Airplanes: hum, drone, whir, roar 
Doors: slam, bang, creak, squeak 
Wheels: rattle, clatter, rumble 
Whistles: blow, toot, shriek 

Drums: beat, boom, rattle 

Guns: bang, pop 

Bells: ring, tinkle, peal, clang, chime 


T. Worps DrEscriping APPEARANCE 


funny different 
queer soiled 
strange dirty 
odd ragged 
freakish worn out 
amusing-looking torn 
comical-looking broken 
droll-looking smashed 
ridiculous crushed 
frightening chipped 
terrifying cracked 
terrible bent 
horrible wrinkled 
usual crumpled 
common scratched 
ordinary dried up 
normal wilted 
uncommon spoiled 
abnormal scorched 
out of the ordinary singed 
unusual rusty 


U. Worps AND Expressions DENOTING QUANTITY 
no (rain) 
none 
a lack of 
a scarcity of 
too little 
very little 
a little 
not enough 
insufficient 
a scareity of 


enough 

sufficient 

plenty of 

lots of 

a great deal of 
a large amount of 


too much 

more than enough 
excessive 

an excess of 


farm 
paint 
write 
report 
invent 
discover 
explore 


announce 
publish 
inform 
comment 
predict 
declare 
prepare 


dwell 
reside 
inhabit 
settle 
travel 
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V. Derivep Forms 


farmer 
painter 
writer 
reporter 
inventor 
discoverer 
explorer 


announcer 
publisher 
informer 
commentator 


dweller 
resident 
settler 
inhabitant 
traveler 
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farming 
painting 
writing (s) 
invention 
discovery 
exploration 


announcement 
publication 
information 
comment (s) 
predication 
declaration 
preparation 


dwelling 
residence 
habitat 
settlement 
travels 


A Review of the Little Paper Family 
for 1948-1949 


JEssiE M.A. 
New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


INTRODUCTION 
HIS paper is the result of a careful perusal of the l.p.f. 
made by the compiler in an effort to select and record 
an aggregate illustration of the opinions among educators 
of the deaf as presented in school periodicals for the deaf 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

The controlling idea in the mind of the writer has been 
not to offer a critical analysis of the material chosen, but 
rather to select and then record in full, in so far as space 
would permit, those articles most representative of the ac- 
cumulated material concerning the problems of educating 
the deaf. 


ADVICE TO PARENTS 


‘*Will He Hear Again?’’, one of the most widely copied 
articles of the year, was written by Armin G. Turechek, 
principal of the Central New York School for the Deaf. The 
following copy is taken from The Register for December, 
1948. 


Parents bringing their child to a school for the deaf for the first 
time, invariably ask sometime during the visit, ‘‘ Will he hear again?’’ 
As educators, we can only say that we do not know. In most cases, 
the parents are anxious to have the verdict of the school’s Otologist. 
As part of the routine medical examination all children entered are 
examined by the Otologist. All too often the parents are disappointed 
and discouraged by the report that, at present, medical science is un- 
able to help their child. 

‘*But what of an operation?’’ or ‘‘What about the boy who was 
cured by an airplane dive?’’ is often the parent’s reply to such a 
report. Yes, there is an operation that has been performed to correct 
a certain type of deafness, but, this type is found infrequently in 


* Extracts from a thesis submitted to the Faculty of Gallaudet 
College in partial fulfillment of requirements for the degree of Master 
of Arts. This work was done under the direction of Dr. Powrie 
V. Doctor. 
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osis is responsible for about 1,000,000 deafened persons in the 
United States. This type of deafness is due to the gradual hardening 
of the tissues of inner ear and rarely appears before adolescence. 
Therefore, it can be ruled out as a cause of deafness in most young 
children. 

Radium treatments are a new development for the rectification of 
hearing difficulties. Treatments of this type are applicable to certain 
types of conduction losses, most generally the kind caused by excess 
growth of adeniod tissue. Most of the students entered in our schools 
are afflicted with various types of nerve deafness. In his book, Dr. 
Davis states that ‘‘Nerve deafness, which implies degeneration of 
delicate but essential elements of sense organ or nerve, can rarely be 
improved by medical treatment.’’ About 4,000,000 people in the 
United States suffer from nerve deafness. 

All this points a dismal picture for the hopeful parent. However, 
there is always a ray of hope, but the sun shines behind the darkest 
clouds. The use of modern hearing aids, except in the most extreme 
cases of deafness, has proven to be both practical and beneficial. 
Although not every child will reach the stage where he will understand 
every word of speech with the use of a hearing aid, in most cases the 
combination of residual hearing plus speech-reading will result in a 
more fluent understanding of spoken language. 


Superintendent Boyd E. Nelson, of the Utah School, is to 
be commended upon the excellent means by which he keeps 
in contact with the parents of his school children. Mr. 
Nelson’s Question and Answer page appears each month in 
The Utah Eagle. One of his most widely copied questions, 
‘Will He Be Happy?”’’ first appeared in The Utah Eagle 
for October, 1948. 


Question: I have a six year old deaf child who must enter a school 
for the deaf next fall. I dread the thought that he might not be 
happy away from his parents. Are children usually happy in schools 
for the deaf? 

Answer: It is sometimes surprising to visitors of such schools to dis- 
cover that children without hearing may actually show evidence of 
greater happiness than a like group of normal children in the public 
schools. 

Happiness seems to be based upon adjustments made to a certain 
situation and upon having friends with whom one may work and play. 
We are unhappy if we are treated differeutly from others or if we do 
not have friends whom we can help and with whom we can compete 
students attending our schools for the deaf. Airplane dives, massaging 
the external ear, or medications in the outer ear canal have yet to be 
proven a means of restoring hearing. 

The fenestration operation, which has resulted in restoring hear- 
. ing, is one used to alleviate deafness caused by otosclerosis. This type 
of deafness usually is helped just as much by the use of a good hear- 
ing aid without the risk of a serious surgical operation. According to 
Dr, Hallowell Davis in his book, ‘‘ Hearing and Deafness,’’ otoscler- 
in cooperative understanding. These essentials for happiness often do 
not ‘exist in the home from which handicapped children come, but the 
residential school offers an ideal setting for them. 

It is true that the beginning day of school for the first year pupils 
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when mother and child must part represents a sad picture and many 
tears are shed by both parents, and children. Many times the 
child’s tears are caused by the emotions and tears of the mother. 
Almost without exception the parent suffers much more than the child. 
Many a mother leaves an institution with mental images of the tears 
in her baby’s eyes. Some mothers have even mentioned that for a 
moment they had feelings of remorse later on when they had learned 
that their children were supremely happy within a few minutes 
after they had left them. 


Of course children are usually happy to return to their homes for 
vacations, but usually even more happy to return again to school. The 
same story is told by most parents upon returning children to school 
at the beginning of a new school year. ‘‘Johnny started packing his 
suitcase a month ago’’ or ‘‘Mary has been crossing off the days on 
the calendar for over three weeks.’’ 

The most recent experience I have had to demonstrate this joy 
among one’s friends in a residential school was when Sally’s father 
who lived near the school asked permission to take her home each 
evening and return her to school each morning. Inasmuch as many 
children living near a residential school are day pupils this request 
was gladly granted. 

I then learned that Sally’s father and mother had a feeling that 
their daughter was being disciplined too strictly at school by the 
housemother and that they wished for her the happiness that they 
felt evenings at home would give her. Six year old Sally spent only 
two nights at home and became so lonesome to get back to her 
friends and dormitory routine that her parents requested that for 
her happiness she be returned. © 

When one really understands the nature of handicapped children, 
and the program offered them at residential schools it is easy to 
comprehend why they are generally so happy during their days at 
school. 


ATHLETICS 


Coaches of all deaf athletic teams might well profit from 
Thomas O. Berg’s suggestions regarding ‘‘Discipline in 
Athleties’’ in The Optimist for December, 1948. 


The strict display of discipline in coaching any athletic team is 
one of the greatest assets a coach should have in his teaching reper- 
tory. This is very true with coaches who are in charge of teaching 
teams composed of deaf athletes. Too often, a coach with no ex- 
perience with deaf people is faced with the lack of understanding 
the psychological make-up of the average deaf boy or girl. Certainly, 
his methods of coaching a team of hearing athletes may draw much 
favorable attention from his fellow coaches, but he may, in all likeli- 
hood, be faced with entirely different situations when he coaches a 
deaf boy. The coach may thoughtfully ponder over the possibility 
that he may be losing his skill in keeping an athletic team in line. 
The best thing he can do is to make a careful, deliberate study of 
literature dealing with deaf people and their various psychological 
differences. 

Sooner or later, the coach will find (to his amazement) that nearly 
all deaf children are and always will be, INDIVIDUALS! This ac- 
quired knowledge can possibly upset the coach’s self-confidence, as 
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he will, with little or no doubt, have to change his ways of meeting 
various situations related to the coaching of a boy. 

Let us assume that the coach goes ahead with the coaching of a 
group of deaf boys. From time to time, he will notice that every boy 
unconsciously regards himself as more important than the others in 
the group. Moreover, the coach may note the sad lack of what is 
supposed to be the final goal of all athletic teams .. . TEAM-WORK. 
‘<That is it!’’ the coach remarks, ‘‘I am going to throw my old bag 
of tricks out of the window and acquire a new set!’’ 

Right here, kind reader, may the writer add that the best thing 
that can be done on the part of the coach is to understand every play- 
er on his squad through and through; noting the little ‘‘trifles’’ 
that make one player seem different from the others. What can the 
coach accomplish simply by noting all the peculiar traits of each 
boy? To the inexperienced coach, this might be time consuming, how- 
ever, the added knowledge will bring him greater rewards in the 
future. He should, above all, use tact with all the deaf boys under his 
wing and give them timely, well-planned lectures to fit their néeds, 
stressing again and again the little things that they seem to over- 
look in play situations. Deaf athletes must be taught the importance 
of working together in harmony in order to accomplish their final 
objectives, The coach should also lay down a set of rules to be obey- 
ed to the last period. This particularly stressed since there is al- 
ways a certain degree of difficulty in coaxing deaf boys to do things 
to the letter. The fact that the coach is teaching deaf boys, not hear- 
ing youngsters, will enable him to make use of an important tool of 
teaching—REPETITION. 

As a rule, the repetition of any single play is a mental obstrue 
tion to any athlete, and this is very true with deaf players. Realizing 
this, the coach should strive to remember this self-evident truth and 
take all the boys into his confidence. Whenever necessary, he should 
stand up for their rights, however, this practice must never be car- 
ried to the extreme, 

A well-disciplined athletic team will, in nearly all cases, react bet- 
ter to unexpected situations than a badly-organized bunch of boys 
will. The writer believes that team and individual morale requires 
strict attention on the part of every coach. This suggestion cannot be 
avoided at all when deaf athletes are to be considered. Morale always 
has something to do with the steadiness or the disruption of any 
athletic team. The average deaf athlete must not necessarily be 
babied, however, he is a touchy individual who requires a special type 
of coaching. It would be a joy to a coach if he could only succeed in 
fashioning a smoothly functioning athletic team out of a group of 
deaf boys of average athletic ability. Who knows but that the faith- 
ful, considerate use of discipline would do the trick? 


CoursE oF STuDY 
Miss Edith Batchelder outlines in The Register, Jan- 
‘ary, 1949, the academic program of the primary depart- 
ment as practiced in the Central New York School. She 
states that the major emphasis falls upon speech and that 
‘the teachers talk constantly in an informal, natural man- 
ner in an effort to keep the children alert to the fact that it 
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is a speaking world and to encourage them to express them- 
selves.’’ Miss Batchelder’s report is noteworthy and gives a 
generalized picture of what is being done for the young 
deaf child of today. 


The chief emphasis of our primary department is on the teaching 
of speech. Instruction begins in the nursery school. Here as in the 
other classes there is both formal and informal instruction, The first 
includes babbling, tongue gymnastics, the elements of speech, i.e. the 
breath, voice, and nasal sounds, combinations of sounds, and words 
in isolation. All along the way it is a building-up process. Words in 
sequence and in sentences are given after the preparatory year. 

Speech is developed primarily through imitation and feeling, but 
recently the school purchased two new machines to aid the teachers 
in their work. The Decibeloscope is a machine designed to increase 
and control the volume of the voice. It is also effective in encouraging 
proper inflection of the voice. The Chromo-vox is a machine of many 
uses. As its name indicates, it is based on a theory of association of 
color and sound. The color blue signifies a breath sound, red indicates 
a voiced sound, and brown represents the nasal sounds. The machine 
is equipped with lights of the three colors which can be flashed to 
remind the student when he has made an error in pronunciation of a 
word. Pictures and corresponding words stencilled on a linen roll move 
across the screen in front of the child. Movement of the words en- 
courages a more rapid and natural response from the child. Three sets 
of ear phones and a microphone attached to the machine give further 
aid to the child with some usable hearing. Besides these two machines 
a new Telex Group Hearing Aid has been installed in the 2A class- 
room, 

Throughout the day the teachers talk constantly to their children 
in an informal, natural manner in an effort to keep the children alert 
to the fact that it is a speaking world and to encourage them to ex- 
press themselves. 

In addition to speech, the program of the primary department in- 
cludes speech-reading, reading, number work, and written language. 
Speech-reading is again a building-up process beginning with the 
elements, followed by words in isolation, and in sequence. The speech- 
reading vocabulary is based on words which the child will have most 
frequent use for in everyday living. A background for reading is 
given in the nursery school. Here the children are trained to select 
and match similar objects and pictures. Reading in the preparatory 
class consists of the proper association of words with pictures. The 
1A, 1B and 2A classes read from pre-primers and primers, Written 
language is introduced in the 1B class. Every morning the class writes 
news on the blackboard. Each child makes a contribution of one 
sentence. After the work has been corrected the pupils copy it into 
their notebooks. The weekly letters and post cards written to parents 
are also part of the original language work. 

In the nursery school much time is devoted to socialization, Here 
every effort is made to help the child adjust to the school environ- 
ment, to working and playing with the group. The children learn to 
play games and to dramatize. They get training in motor development 
and control. Along with learning to speech-read such simple commands 
as walk, run, hop, jump, and clap, they learn how to do these skill- 
fully. Time is also spent in developing and lengthening the attention 
span. 
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The work of the preparatory year is comparable to a kindergarten 
program. More time is devoted to formal instruction and a more rigid 
school routine is followed. 

At the present time, the 1A class is completing a review of the work 
they had last year. They are also adding to their speech and speech- 
reading vocabularies. 

The work of the 1B and 2A classes, with the exception of their 
number work, is centered around the development of language. Be- 
cause language is one of the greatest problems of the deaf, it is es- 
sential that the language principles be introduced early and drilled 
thoroughly. 

In this school the primary teachers followed a tentative outline of 
work which was prepared to unify the instruction throughout the 
department. Basically all of us are working toward the same goals, 
the well-adjusted child, understandable speech, good written lan- 
guage, skill in reading and in speech-reading. We want our children 
to have ideas and to be equipped to express their ideas. 


DEAF AND THE AIRPLANE 


The Missouri Record for October, 1948, reprints the fol- 
lowing articles from the Washington Evening Star togeth- 
er with the Missouri School’s congratulatory message to 


Rhulin A. Thomas, written by Supt. Ingle. 


‘*Rhulin A. Thomas, 38, linotype operator for The Star who is 
credited with being the first deaf man to fly an airplane across the 
country, today received a gold medal for the achievement during 
ceremonies at the White House. 

The medal, an award sponsored by the International Association 
for the Deaf and the Missouri Association for the Deaf, was pre- 
sented by Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan, military aide to the President. 

Mr. Thomas, who was accompanied to the ceremony by his wife 
and daughter—both of whom also are deaf—was ‘‘told’’ by Gen. 
Vaughan that ‘‘it was a distinct pleasure to be acting for the 
President in making the award.’’ 

Mr. Thomas replied in sign language, which was translated by 
William J. McClure, principal of the Kendall School for the Deaf, 
a part of Gallaudet College. 

The deaf flyer made the coast-to-coast trip last year in order to 
greet George Truman and Cliff Evans on their return from their 
round-the-world flight in light planes. Neither Mr. Truman, who 
taught Mr. Thomas to fly, nor Mr. Evans was able to be present to- 
day. The Star employe declared he accepted the medal in behalf of 
all deaf people and hoped more deaf people would learn to fly. 

Mr. Thomas was introduced to Gen. Vaughan by Truman Ingle, 
superintendent of the Missouri School for the Deaf, which Mr. 
Thomas attended in his youth. 

We were delighted to be present on the occasion of the presentation 
of a gold medal to Rhulin Thomas, as told in the accompanying story 
- from the Washington Evening Star. Mr. Mossel, to whom all credit 
should be given for the raising of funds and for arranging for the 
presentation, accompanied us to Washington and was present in the 
White Huose during the ceremony. 

The presentation itself was most gratifying and General Vaughan 
was most gracious in his reception of Mr. Thomas and his friends. 

The Missouri School for the Deaf feels justly proud of this gradu- 
ate who has pioneered in the field of aviation for the deaf. May he 
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continue to bring praiseworthy distinction, not only to himself, but 
also to all of the deaf of our nation. 


EDUCATION OF THE DrEaF 


In an effort to refute the arguments presented by unqual- 
ified persons on questions pertaining to both the academic 
and social education of the deaf child, M. S. Blanchard, in 
The Mackay Bulletin, for December, 1948, presents, ‘‘Sci- 
ence and Education of the Deaf.’’ This article is whole- 
heartedly recommended to all persons who are inter- 
ested in the welfare and the education of the deaf. 


Much has been done recently in the field of scientific and medical 
research designed to improve the academic and social education of 
the deaf. However, it appears that claims are being made by persons 
unfamiliar with the deaf and from scientific data alone. The writer 
has been in close touch with scientific testing in a local centre where 
equipment is probably as modern and up-to-date as anywhere in Am- 
rica, but where children are being advised to use hearing aids which 
are of little or no value to them. Moreover, these claims get all 
the publicity and the public are given the opinion that the school for 
the deaf is far behind the times. The result is that children who 
should be in special classes for the deaf are advised to attend the 
public schools and the parents are given the false impression that a 
child can be forced to hear and once that is accomplished, all educat- 
ion comes easily and naturally. 


Of course, this advance in audiometry convinces the medical pro- 
fession and causes prominent pediatricians to forecast at a conven- 
tion proceedings that in a few years the sign language will be a thing 
of the past. Such statements are made without knowledge of the facts 
and should be refuted by competent educators of the deaf who have 
really struggled with the problem. When speech therapists at the 
same meeting refer to schools for the deaf as deaf and dumb institu- 
tions, to which it is a crime and a tragedy to send a child, it is time 
ve had something to say about it. 

The education of the deaf or hard of hearing child is a complicated 
process and often continues where the scientist or speech therapist 
leaves off. Would it were as easy as they intimate. Just because a 
child can hear a little and speak tolerably well, does not mean to sug- 
gest that the balance of his education will come as a matter of 
course. The teaching of English, for example, is much more import- 
ant, since the understanding of every other subject on the curriculum 
is dependent upon it. Again and again we admit a hard of hearing 
child to our school whose written English is very retarded and must 
be given special attention. 

How often have we read or heard that the deaf should be educated 
to take their place in hearing society, and that it is a crime to con- 
demn a child to a world of silence and isolation. In the first instance, 
the hearing society is by far the majority and it is desirable that the 
deaf child fit into it in the best possible way. It is not as easy as it 
sounds, however, Hearing society is not yet prepared to receive them. 
This is where the education and tolerance should be stressed. 
Too often hearing people cross to the other side of the street when 
they see their deaf friends coming; they are bored with their company 
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and have not the time or patience to be bothered. In the second in- 
stance a child born deaf is not condemned to a world of silence if he 
is already there and as far as being isolated he is no more isolated 
from hearing society than the hearing person is isolated from his 
society. We live in a variety of societies or strata, and the deaf is one 
group. Each individual is happiest with his own group and the deaf 
are no exception. 

It is most important then that we consider from the beginning, the 
pursuit of education for happiness, independence and good ecitizen- 
ship and that we weigh all the facts before we are carried away by 
a scientific cure all. Let us therefore make use of every bit of scienti- 
fic advancement that is being made for the benefit of our children and 
fit it into the tried and tested principles of our past knowledge and 
experience that the whole education of each child in our care be not 
neglected. 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


The Michigan Mirror for October, 1948, gives a very 
clear and concise review of the ‘‘Physically Impaired 
Workers in Manufacturing Industries’’, a study made by 
the Veterans Administration in order to ascertain the ef- 
ficiency of disabled workers. 


The U. S. Department of Labor recently published a study of 
physically disabled workers in industry. The Department conducted 
the study at the request of and through the aid of the Veterans 
Administration which had been authorized to make studies of disabled 
workers throughout the country by Congress. At the close of the war 
the Veterans Administration was faced with the problem of return- 
ing disabled veterans to the working ranks of the nation. The disabled 
veteran, just as any other veteran and for that matter just as any 
other American, wanted to be a self-supporting citizen, not dependent. 
The Veterans Administration needed information, objective and 
unbiased, on the efficiency of disabled workers so that it could be 
guided properly in its rehabilitation program. This study, The Per- 
formance of Physically Impaired Workers in Manufacturing Indust- 
ries is an answer to the problem. 

The work records of over 11,000 physically disabled workers were 
analyzed. Those with hearing losses totaled 595 workers, a trifle over 
5% of the whole group, of whom 190 were deaf mute, 313 hard of 
hearing and 92 deafened. 

The report states that ‘‘in most respects the performance of the 
workers with impaired hearing compared favorably with that of the 
unimpaired workers with whom they were matched.’’ In work at- 
tendance and in accidents in which no injury occurred they were 
equal to the hearing workers. Their rate of quitting was practically 
half that of normal workers. Because of the limited number of cases 

-no tabulation was made of their rate of output. 

The picture is not so favorable with respect to disabling injuries. 
While the normal workers had a 4.6 rate, the hearing impaired had a 
8.1 rate, nearly twice the normal rate. On the other hand, those with 
a hearing loss suffered less loss of working days as a result of the 
injury, the average number of days lost being 13.4 for the group 
compared with 17.0 days for normal workers. 

This is the second time that investigations have shown a higher 
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than normal rate of injuries for those with hearing losses. During the 
war an investigation was made of workers in army and navy plants 
by the U.S. Civil Service Commission. The Commission found that the 
accident rate of those with hearing losses was greater than that 
of any other impaired group and greater than that of the normal 
workers 


In neither study were the hard of hearing separated from the deaf. 
There may be a difference in the rate between the two groups. 

The work performed by those with hearing losses covered every 
major industrial group. Such workers were found scattered in nearly 
every plant. Consequently it is evident that those with hearing losses 
can be employed on a wide variety of jobs. These workers were 
employed at processing or producing operations. Maintenance work, 
material movement, and inspection and testing constituted only a 
small proportion of the work of the group. 


Not only were there representatives of these workers in nearly all 
the plants and in many different occupation within them, but they 
held, in general, the more highly skilled jobs. 


The report again highlights certain advantages in placement of 
those with hearing losses. The use of totally deaf in noisy occupations 
is emphasized. Placement of the hard of hearing, the reports states 
‘“may frequently be a more complex problem’’ than placement for the 
deaf. In the case of the deaf the loss is definite and clearly indicates 
the limitations. With the hard of hearing it is a matter of degree and 
the problem of making the loss worse must be faced and met. 


Those with hearing losses do not suffer from any extensive exclusion 
policy on the part of employers. Only 3 of the plants studied, and 109 
were included, had a definite policy excluding applicants who had 
defective hearing. 

During the war attempts were made to re-engineering jobs so that 
the duties could be performed by workers with losses of arms, legs, 
or hands. No re-engineering was done for those with hearing losses. 
In all probably they were never placed on jobs in which such re- 
engineering might take place, such as a warning light in place of a 
sound. In a few instances minor job modifications were made but no 
extensive efforts were made. 

The picture of the industrial efficiency of those with hearing losses 
has in no material way been dimmed as a result of this study. In 
general their efficiency is on a par with that of normal workers. The 
fact that their lost-time rate is higher than that of the normal worker 
should constitute a challenge to teachers, rehabilitation, and place- 
ment workers to find the cause. This much is clear from the report: 
the hearing loss is not a direct cause of the lost-time injury. The 
study states: ‘‘Inquiry made at the time the data were obtained 
from cooperating firms disclosed only one instance in which the 
injury was definitely caused by the impairment. In that instance 
. . . -while the impairment had caused the injury, the responsibility 
lay with a foreman who had placed the impaired worker on a job 
from which he was definitely restricted’’ by the firm’s personnel of- 
fice. Therefore we must not make the deduction that the higher than 
normal rate of injuries was caused by the hearing loss. It may be 
that instructions were not clear; it may be that because in appearance 
there is no difference between workers with hearing losses and those 
without, in contrast to the one-armed man for example, that errors 
in placement on the jobs were made. The cause of the greater rate 
is not known at present, Let that be the challenge. 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Seldom do we find a better article, an article which re- 
presents more truthfully and accurately a school for the 
deaf, than does the article from The New York Times 
(Sunday, June 6, 1948) entitled, ‘‘Deaf Get Degrees Like 
Other Youth,’’ and reprinted in The Iowa Hawkeye for 
February, 1949. 


Twenty-eight young men and women who have never heard a word 
their professor said, are among the college students who received 
their degrees last spring in Washington, D.C. As gay as any fledg- 
ling graduates although totally deaf, the Gallaudet class can ‘‘sing”’ 
its alma mater song in rhythmical gestures and with hand and lips 
give a silent but spirited cheer for the old college. Gallaudet, a United 
States Government institution, is the only college for the deaf in the 
world. 

Many of its students have never heard a sound and the rest have 
had no usable hearing for years. Doctors have no hope that either 
hearing aids or medical treatment will ever open their ears. Living 
in an utterly silent world may sound grim, but these young students 
do not seem to think it is so bad. Now that they have won their 
sheepskins, they seem confident that, like other 700 living alumni of 
Gallaudet, they will make their way as teachers, dentists, printers, 
artists, writers, draftsmen, businessmen. Some have been accepted 
for graduate study in universities. Their campus is a large elm shaded 
tract within walking distance of the Capitol, called Kendall Green. 
Congress established the college in 1864, and Abraham Lincoln sign- 
ed the enabling act. 

The college is strong on athletics of almost every kind. In foot- 
ball and basketball it has hung up many a trophy. Turning their deaf 
ness to good use, the players often baffle their opponents by carry- 
ing on a steady chatter in sign language. There is a lot of interest in 
dramatics. The students put on about four plays a year—all done 
with signs and lip movements. The students are trained to make their 
signs clear and graceful. Artful signing has something of the 
pleasant effect of a ballet. Boris Karloff and the producers of ‘‘ Ar- 
senic and Old Lace’’ were so impressed with a Gallaudet perform- 
ance of that play a few years ago that they took the players to New 
York and had them perform it one Sunday afternoon. That was be- 
lieved the first time the deaf had ever given a play on Broadway. 
Poetry interests the students immensely. Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, 
president of the college, says that to the deaf poetry is the equivalent 
of music. 

Nevertheless, there is as much dancing and jitter-bugging on Ken- 
dall Green as at any college. An orchestra always plays at dances. 
Dancers feel the vibration on a wooden floor. Nearly all of the stud- 
ents are able to speak a little, and many can talk very well. But, ac» 
cording to Gallaudet teachers, speaking is completely artificial to a 
deaf person, mastered by dint of long, gruelling training. He loses 
the ability te talk if he does not keep in constant practice. Students 
never receive any instruction in sign language. They pick it up as 
naturally as a bird learns to fly. They continually invent signs such 
as nicknames. Everyone has a nickname, expressed in a single sign, 
meaning ‘‘ Big Nose,’’ ‘‘Shorty,’’ or ‘‘ Angel Face.’’ They swear and 
tell jokes in the sign language. They smile a great deal and you see 
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laughter in their faces. Their teachers say they have no different 
psychological complexes from other young persons. 

In a college publication this year a freshman wrote: ‘‘It isn’t a 
handicap. Everybody has some obstacle to overcome. It’s just life.’' 


GEORGIA SCHOOL 


On June 4, 1948, at Cave Spring, Georgia, an extraor- 
dinary and commendable schedule of events was begun in 
celebration of the Georgia School’s one hundredth anniver- 
sary. The special edition of The School Helper published 
in honor of the occasion was a one hundred page spiral 
bound book earrying a comprehensive history of the school, 
both in story and picture form. Editor Olaf Tollefson, the 
publication staff and the printers are to be highly con- 
gratulated upon this very remarkable publication. 
‘Through the Years,’’ one of many interesting articles in 
the book, reviews historical highlights from 1848 to 1948. 
This excerpt shows the type of material included and gives 
an insight on the research undertaken by the publishers 


We have selected from rare old records, a statement here, a clip: 
ping there—outstanding details, which together make a contribution 
to the history of a pioneer movement and an epoch-making event— 
the establishment of the Georgia School for the Deaf. Our hearts 
were stirred as we looked over the time worn, bedimmed records, 
newspaper clippings, yellow with age, photographs faded and old- 
lovingly gathered and carefully bound. Each telling a story all its 
own. Each reciting the struggles of the faithful in founding this in- 
stitution; their prayerful anxieties, their financial difficulties and 
privations, their hopes and aspirations, their joys and sorrows, their 
struggles amid the ruins of war—war with all its want and woe, war 
with all its hunger and hatred, war with all its death and destruc- 
tion, their unflinching fidelity in maintaining standards and their 
triumphant joy in expansion. 

‘«Through the Years’’ is intended to give only those interesting 
pictures which will put the reader in sympathy with the early years 
of our school and point the way to the fuller record to be found in 
the History. 


1848 

‘Last winter a bill passed the Legislature locating the ‘Georgia 
Asylum’ for the deaf and Dumb in the village of Cave Spring and 
endowing it by continuing the annual appropriations of $4,500.00 
for school purposes with an additional one for building purposes. At 
the same time a board of five commissioners was created under whose 
supervisory control the institution was placed.’’—First Annual Re- 
port. 


1867 
‘*During five years of the late Civil War, the exercises of the In- 
stitution were suspended and were not resumed until the first of 
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February, 1867 with eight pupils in attendance which number was 
gradually increased to twenty-five pupils during the term ending 
June 27, 1867.’’—Annual Report. 

‘During the whole war, although the village was at various times 
in the hands of the Confederates and then the Federals, the premises 
escaped without injury.’’—Annual Report. 

An appropriation was made for reopening the school after tp» 
war and a Board of Trustees appointed. W. O. Connor was offered 
the principalship and Mr. J. S. Davis installed in his old place as 
teacher. ’’ 


1784 

‘*The Legislature has given five hundred dollars for the purpose 
of furnishing facilities to the pupils for learning the art of print- 
ing. The pupils now have the privilege of learning two trades, shoe- 
making and printing.’’ 


1878 

**As soon as you think it advisable, a teacher of articulation 
should be provided. It is held by the profession that from one tenth 
to one fifth of the pupils in every institution of this kind might be 
suecessfuly taught articulation.’’ —W. O. Connor 


1897 
‘‘There are one hundred and thirty-four pupils in the white de- 
partment and forty-nine in the colored.’’ 


1908 

‘“Two pupils are preparing for examination at Gallaudet College 
in Washington,’ ’—Nettie McDaniel, Principal. 
1917 W. O. Connor 

Dear children of the silent world, mingle your tears with ours on 
this October day, because one of your noblest benefactors and best 
friends is gone from among us forever; but mourning places on his 
bier the sweetest rose of the garden—a fit emblem of the gentle in- 
fluence Edward Miner Gallaudet shed upon your lives. 


1933 

We are very glad that Miss Edith Fitzgerald has accepted a posi- 
tion with us for next year. Miss Fitzgerald is the author of Straight 
Language for the Deaf. 
1944 

Supt. C. H. Hollingsworth announced yesterday that the Georgia 
School for the Deaf has been fully approved as a State accedited 
High School. This action was taken following a recent study and in- 
spection of the school by W. E. Pafford, State High School Super- 
visor, and Dr. J. T. Lance, District Supervisor. 

—Rome News-Tribune 


1947 

As we figuratively gaze in the crystal ball and try to read the fu- 
ture of the education of the deaf in America, the brightest star in the 
firmanent, transcending all else, is the Greatest Gallaudet Gollege now 
in the making.—Superintendent’s Corner, School Helper. 


Hearina Arps 


Leon Baker, a teacher in the Virginia School, presents an 
honest, straight-forward report on the use of a hearing aid 
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for a person who has lost his hearing after the acquisition of 
language. This very interesting article is entitled, ‘‘The 
Deaf for a Hearing Aid?’’ and appears in the Virgima 
Guide for January, 1949. 


To begin with, I wish to make it clear that I have such a small de- 
gree of usable hearing left that an ordinary hearing-aid is of no 
use to me. I started losing my hearing at the age of nine, the loss 
becoming progressively greater year by year. From the time I grad- 
uated from college in 1943 until September, 1947, I do not believe I 
heard a single spoken word, 

Suddenly, I was able to hear programs on the radio again. Not 
only hear them, but to understand them perfectly! Please note that 
I said ‘‘on the radio’’ because I still cannot hear other sounds bet- 
ter than I could before. 

No, there is no miracle to it at all. I simply dropped into a store 
in Staunton one day and noticed a radio to which an ear receiver 
was attached. Figuring that I had nothing to lose, I asked for a 
demonstration. Clearly came the words ‘‘This is ABC, the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company.’’ I purchased the radio on the spot, for 
less than forty dollars. It was a thrilling experience, and after more 
than a year of using it, I am still thrilled every time I put the re- 
ceiver into my ear. (The right ear, because I have absolutely no hear- 
ing in the other one.) 

I do not wish to give the impression that any deaf person will be 
able to get the same results I did..Remember, I could hear perfectly 
the first nine years of my life, and at seventeen I was still able to 
hear well enough to carry on a conversation if the other person spoke 
loudly. Of course no deaf person who has never been able to under- 
stand spoken words will miraculously develop that power. But to 
those who have at one time been able to hear and understand spoken 
words but now are too deaf to do so, it should prove a great blessing, 
even as it was to me. 

There are two volume control dials on this radio. My hearing wife 
and I can both listen to the same program, without the slightest in- 
convenience. When I am listening alone, I simply turn down the 
usual volume, while keeping the other up. 

I am not attempting to advertise for a particular company, so I 
hestitate to name the radio, which, by the way, is a nationally 
known one. My sole desire is to help those who, like me, are too 
deafened to hear conversation even with a hearing aid. I will gladly 
explain in detail to all who may be interested.’’ 


In a day when the relative merits of group hearing aids 
are being widely discussed, President Glenn I. Harris of 
the Montana School offers a timely article entitled, ‘‘A 
Racket,’’ which is printed in the Rocky Mountain Leader 
for February, 1949. 


For over a hundred years the educators of the deaf in America 
have been doing an honest work in training the deaf to take their 
places as citizens. We have reason to be proud of the results. A good 
measure of a man’s citizenship is his ability to live in peace with 
other people. When a deaf couple marry the chances are ten to one 
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that they will stay married. When a hearing couple marry the 
chances are less than three to one that they will not get a divorce. 

As teachers we have not claimed to be miracle workers. We have 
only claimed that a well-trained teacher by patience and hard work 
can produce good results with deaf children. We have done that to 
the best of our ability. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge used her charm and personality to secure a 
nice endowment for the Clarke School for the Deaf where she taught 
before she married the man who became President, Every cent of 
that money was used to benefit the deaf in educating them as chil- 
dren, in the training of teachers for other schools for the deaf or in 
developing better teaching techniques. No money was ever spent to 
better advantage. 

Unfortunately the collection of money for a good purpose often 
attracts a type of moral vulture. Recently individuals and groups 
have been promising the impossible to gullible parents of deaf chil- 
dren and to others with the idea of getting some easy money. Some 
of these operators are experts at getting newspaper publicity. Since 
they choose to claim that they can restore the deaf child to normal 
life while stating that all established schools for the deaf leave him 
abnormal, it is time for us to state a few facts. 

Your state school is glad to have the parents of hard of hearing 
preschool children spend a few days at the school to learn how to 
help their children so they can attend public school. This is often pos- 
sible. The fakers hang onto such hard of hearing children and use 
them to fool the public. 

Your state school tries to teach all apparently deaf children speech 
and lipreading. A few will be found to have usable hearing either 
with or without a hearing aid. Every effort is made to prepare such 
a child to take his place in a public or in a parochial school. Some 
totally deaf children become proficient in lipreading and speech. 
Others do not. Your state school does not dismiss the pupil because 
he can not master the art of lipreading but teaches him by writing, 
by spelling and if necessary by gesture. We use speech and lipread- 
ing as far as possible but we know from experience that many deaf 
people who cannot became expert lipreaders can be given a good ed- 
ucation and they can be taught a trade. 

Many parents have paid as high as three thousand dollars a year 
to have their children sent to a school where each room is fitted with 
a group hearing aid. If any parent in this state will lay one thou- 
sand dollars on our desk we shall agree to install the most modern 
group hearing aid in his child’s room. We shall also be honest enough 
to tell him that a group hearing aid is quite limited in the results 
it will produce. 

When an older child comes to the school because of a recent hear- 
ing loss we. make every effort to develop his lipreading ability with 
the idea of returning him to the publie school or to a college for 
the hearing. This is possible in a few cases only. The faker seizes 
upon such cases to claim miracles. We do not. We simply state that 
we do the best we can with every child who comes to us. 


HEARING CONSERVATION 


The Michigan Mirror for December, 1948, records a 
significant report on Michigan’s six year old hearing con- 
servation program. 
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Michigan’s hearing conservation work has been going on since 1942, 
a period of 6 years. About 10% of the school children have had 
hearing tests in the Health Department’s conservation program dur- 
ing this time. Four counties in Michigan were twice tested, once in 
1943-44 and again during 1947-48. In St. Clair county 4.1% of the 
children in 1943-44 had hearing losses; in Eaton, 5.0%; in Ottawa, 
3.0%; and in Washtenaw, 3.3%. In 1947-48, the percentages are: St. 
Clair, 2.8%; Eaton, 3.0%; Ottawa, 1.4%; and Washtenaw, 1.9%. 

These reductions in the percentages of children who have losses 
represent the results of hearing conservation as no other figures can. 
Conservation of hearing is more than testing for losses. When the 
Health Department sends its representative into a community, he not 
only tests hearing but refers, through local health officers, children 
for medical attention. In his conferences, he educates parents, teach- 
ers, public health nurses, and others, who deal directly with the health 
problems of school children. Making them aware of the dangers of 
hearing loss brings forciby to their attention the need for con- 
servation, the ways to conserve hearing. Upon a return survey, such 
as that performed in the four counties in 1947-48, there is a sig- 
nificantly lesser percentage of children who suffer from hearing losses. 
In other words, the differences between the 1943-44 percentages and 
those of 1947-48 show that conservation and prevention of hearing 
loss effectively reduce the number of children who may grow up to 
be hearing handicapped. 


Hearine TEsts 


The testing of a preschool child’s hearing ability is still 
not entirely free from guesswork, but the method as de- 
seribed in The Silent Observer for November, 1948, by Mrs. 
Margaret Atkins, contains some invaluable tips and should 
be beneficial to all persons interested in hearing tests for 
very young deaf children. 


There is great need for an organized test to determine what residual 
hearing a pre-school child has. We, in schools for the deaf, need to . 
organize our procedure in order to advise the parents of pre-school 
children who come to us. 

Such a test is hard to administer to pre-school child, therefore it 
must be as interesting as possible. The following test was made for 
the purpose of noting the child’s response to voice and to sound 
instruments whose tone range include audiometric speech range 
frequencies. In this test kindergarten toys are used for the child to 
indicate whether or not he hears. 

The following is the procedure used throughout this test: 

The floor behind a small table should be marked off every foot 
for five feet and every five feet for the next fifteen feet making a 
total of twenty feet. 

One of the parents or some adult should sit at the table either to 
the right or left of the child. 

One toy is placed on the table. The tester shows the child the drum, 
goes behind the adult, strikes the drum, and the adult places a block 
on the toy. Now the tester goes to the side of the child, strikes the 
drum, and has the child place a block on the toy. Next the tester goes 
behind the child starting at twenty feet and coming forward, he 
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strikes the drum, if the child does not indicate he hears at twenty 
feet the tester comes up to ten feet. If the child hears at ten feet 
the tester goes back to fifteen feet, but if the child does not hear at 
ten feet the tester comes up to five feet, moving forward until the 
child indicates he hears it. The point at which the child can hear is 
noted, the tester then moves back one or two feet, strikes the drum 
again, if the child does not hear he comes back to the place the child 
first heard, strikes the drum again, and if the child hears it the tester 
charts it on the score sheet as he would chart an audiogram. 

The tester shoud not pound the drum, but strike it with a firm 
even stroke. He should also interrupt the rhythm. He should strike 
it one time, count to twenty slowly before striking it again. Then he 
may wish to strike the third beat almost immediately. This procedure 
should be varied throughout the test with all the instruments and 
with the speech test. 

The toy is changed each time a new instrument is used. The same 
introduction is used with each new instrument, but it is not 
necessary to introduce all four tone whistles separately. One whistle 
introduction is sufficient. 

In the speech test the tester stands behind the child, after he has 
made the introduction, and says the selected vowels and consonants. 
The child indicates whether or not he hears by putting «a block on the 
pile. The same procedure is used as was used with the instruments. If 
the tester has to come so close to the child that the child feels breath 
when the sounds are spoken then the tester must hold a thin piece of 
cardboard in front of his face to prevent the breath from being felt 
by the child and giving a clue. 

By the results of the intrument test the tester may be able to tell 
whether or not it will be necessary to start the speech test at the 
twenty foot mark. 


The score card for this test corresponds to an audiogram and is 
charted as such. 


History OF THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


An editorial comment by Wesley Lauritsen, appearing 
in The Companion for February 5, 1949, anticipates an 
answer to a long felt need for an adequate biography of Dr. 
Edward Miner Gallaudet. 


Announcement has been made that Mrs. Maxine Tull Boatner, 
wife of Superintendent E.B. Boatner of the American School for the 
Deaf, has been chosen to write the biography of Dr. Edward Miner 
Gallaudet, founder and president of Gallaudet College. The choice of 
Mrs, Boatner to do this important piece of work was made by the 
Gallaudet family. 

Mrs. Boatner is a talented lady and we are certain that her ap- 
pointment to write this biography will meet with the approval of Gal- 
laudet Alumni everywhere. Mrs. Boatner is official publicity agent of 
the American School for the Deaf and book reviewer for the Hartford 
Courant. She has published poetry, short stories, and articles. In the 
near future she hopes to publish a book on the education of the deaf, 
Mrs. Boatner has known different members of the Gallaudet family, 
many of whom reside in Hartford. 
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LANGUAGE 


In a discussion given at the 58th meeting of the Volta 
Speech Association, formerly the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, at Detroit, 
Michigan, June 21-25, 1948, Catherine Ford portrays the 
idea that a teacher can give the small deaf child good, clear 
language, can make this language his, if she herself pos- 
sesses the ability to think clearly and has the right attitude 
of mind toward accomplishing her aim. The School News 
for November, 1948, publishes this discussion under the 
heading, ‘‘ Language Problems In Ontario.’’ 


I am one of those teachers from the much criticized seats of learn- 
ing called the public residential school for the deaf that Dr. O’Connor 
spoke of Monday night, where the teacher has to contend with a class 
of probably 10 or 12 children with varying I.Q.’s, and if the pupils 
of that school happen to be turned out with not very good speech, 
then the whole fabric of the school comes under criticism. We are said 
to do nothing, simply because the children don’t speak well enough 
for the general run of people to understand. 

I want to speak particularly of the beginning language, the lan- 
guage of the first four or five years, because, of course, that is vitally 
important. I think I am going to say a word first about what the 
teacher must to do, for the teacher must as quickly as possible 
realize the child’s limitations concerning language and she must have 
faith that she is going to be able to teach these deaf children to use 
language. She must be able to think clearly herself and put the things 
she is going to give the children in the simplest possible language, so 
that the child will not be confused. 

What language are we going to give the children? Well, I think 
most of our courses of study are made up very much the same; we 
know the words they need to have when they come to tell us what 
has happened in the residence, what has happened at play, and when 
as Mr. Grace said, they use drawings. 

Now, every teacher that comes on the staff, trained or untrained, 
if she has the right attitude of mind, can do that—she can take these 
little children and give them the language for the thing that they 
have done. She may have to pretty well turn herself inside out in 
order to understand what they are trying to tell her, make use of 
picture dictionaries, make use of drawing, but eventually she can get 
on the blackboard the things that they have done. 

She gives them the language, and that is done day after day and 
the children understand it because they illustrate it; they have their 
little drawings, they have the pictures for the words that are not 
familiar, and by being given that language about those things they 
do every day often enough, they can make that language their own. 

Mind you, I think we must have formal teaching of language. We 
must always have it in order to be sure the children are getting all 
the language forms and principles that Miss Keller spoke of—the 
prepositions, the pronouns, the verbs, the different tenses, the ques- 
tions—but I think that at first we must do it informally and natural- 
ly. By getting the children to tell us what they are doing, and getting 
that down on the blackboard, and using it so often that they make 
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that language their own, eventually they will put it down for us 
voluntarily. 

I think that is one of the important phases of our language work. 

The important phase, I think, would be materials. We must have 
repetition of words—children cannot learn a word with two or three 
or four or ten or fifty repetitions—and we have interesting and clear- 
cut material that we can use to repeat these language constructions. 
We need not always do it the same way—it may be picture descrip- 
tions, it may be a description of trips that they have taken out of 
doors, but in some way we must provide the repetition of language 
that we are giving to the children. And after we have used a principle 
and after we have given it to them to use, then it must be rubbed in. 
A lot of this can be done by means of readers. 

I am including in the junior years the so-called study type of read- 
ing, where we use the Basie Primers and any other good primers that 
we can and make them a foundation for language drill. Then we tell 
all the stories that children love and show them here and there as we 
go along the words in the book; and later they will pick up those 
books and find those words for themselves and learn few new words. 

Then for reading, not so much the study type, but for pleasure, 
you can get a number of easy books that can be used in the child’s 
second and third year at school. In these books he can read ahead, 
finding very few new words that he cannot understand; and by a 
question now and again through the story, you will be able to find out 
whether the children are getting the content of what they are reading. 

I am a great believer in putting as many books as you can get in 
the hands of deaf children. I want to say, too, that I think the 
foundation of all this language is in the speech. We have had proof of 
that in watching the little children in the class just above the nursery 
class today. If we are going to get language, we must get children 
to speak and have the desire within themselves to use language. If 
you once get a child to wish to use language, he will learn to speak. 
He may not speak very well, but he will speak well enough for you 
and for the rest of the teachers and for his parents to understand 
him. If we get our language founded in speech and a desire to use 
speech, I think we can lay a very firm foundation in language for 
deaf children. 


NECROLOGY 


In reverent memory of a beloved teacher and friend, N. 
Lee Harris, the Hoosier for October, 1948, carries the pic- 
tures of the recently erected service plaque and bronze 
tablet accompanied by the following explanatory notes: 

This Service Plaque appropriately adorns the center entrance of 
our school and Administration Building Hall in grateful recognition 
for the nearly fifty years service rendered our school by the late N. 


Lee Harris. The Plaque tells the story well and completely and was 
given by those on the campus who loved him and as a lasting memorial 


* to the cause he served so faithfully and so well. 


The Board of Trustees authorized and asked that our Vocational 
Building here at our school be named and designated as the N, Lee 
Harris Vocational Building as a fitting memorial for the fine work 
carried on by Mr. Harris as Shoe Instructor for nearly fifty years. 
This bronze tablet is placed over the entrance of our Vocational 
Building. 
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In the death of Thomas Sheridan, the profession, as well 
as the North Dakota School for the Deaf, loses a veteran 
teacher and esteemed friend; a man who dedicated his life 
to the teaching of the deaf. The Banner for October, 1948, 
publishes the following tribute to his memory. 


THomMAS SHERIDAN 


‘“Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart; So doth the sweet- 
ness of man’s friend by hearty counsel.’’ 

It is with the deepest sorrow that we are called upon to record the 
death of a valued member of our profession, Thomas Sheridan, who 
passed away on August 5 after a lingering illness. 

Thomas Sheridan was a remarkably versatile man and a tireless 
worker. It is difficult to eulogize the goodness of such a noble man as 
he because his goodness was one in living, not in writing, and his 
life was a life truly well spent. 

Thomas Sheridan was more than just a brilliant and scholarly teach- 
er and editor; he was a friend; a co-worker. One could open his 
heart to him, and he would never be too busy to give counsel. He in- 
spired confidence and esteem in those who knew and loved him, and 
he won the love and respect of all his co-workers and the enthusiastic 
admiration of his students. Our school is the better for his having 
lived and loved and labored in it, and his memory will be an inspira- 
tion to all who knew him. 

Our heartfelt sympathy goes to the bereaved ones who are left to 
mourn his loss. 


Nearo Drar 


‘“Successful Road,’’ appearing in The Alabama Messen- 
ger, for January, 1949, presents a very encouraging eval- 
uation of the work being accomplished at the Alabama 
School for Negro Deaf at Talladega, Alabama. 


The School for Negro Deaf in the Alabama Institute for the Deaf 
and Blind has probably made more progress within the past two 
years than any other school for the deaf in the country. It is a thing 
to be proud of, and we are all almost humbly grateful for its suc- 
cess. 


Perhaps the key that opened the door and admitted this progress 
into the world was the late Dr. Dowling, The things that this man 
did for the Institute during his two years here are almost unbelieve- 
able. It is said that when Dr. Dowling first arrived on the campus 
he knew absolutely nothing about the deaf and blind, but within 
four months he knew more about these handicaps than those who 
bore them. 

One of the first things which Dr. Dowling did was to get plans 
underway for the separation of the Negro deaf and blind, who had 
up to that time been on one campus, and in one dangerously old 
dormitory. The new plant for the deaf was finished last winter on a 
new campus with three large, fine buildings. 

Dr. Dowling had a chance and the wisdom to choose Mr. Archer P. 
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Bardes as the new principal of both of the colored schools. Today 
Mr. Bardes is leaping ahead in what we feel sure is the progress which 
Dr. Dowling intended for our Negro pupils. 

Beginning last winter, the enrollment of the School for Negro 
Deaf increased astonishingly, and at present there are approximatey 
one hundred and sixty pupils, This naturally called for more teach- 
ers, and in November, 1948, the new president of the Institute allow- 
ed the appointment of about seven new teachers. 

As the teachers were for the most part untrained to teach the deaf, 
a@ program was established ‘to aid them in learning as quickly as pos- 
sible. Mr. Bardes first secured the services of Miss Alice Teegarden, 
one of America’s most famous teachers of speech and speech read- 
ing, for another year. Miss Teegarden had consented to come out 
of retirement for a short time to help with the teachers last year, 
and was prevailed upon to come one more year. She teaches speech 
and speech reading and language work in the teacher’s training pro- 
gram. 

Another addition to the program has been Miss Josephine Quinn, 
now retired from the Minnesota and the Kendall schools. She is at 
present teaching Wing’s Symbols in language work, and is recognized 
as an authority in this line. 

The new teachers are all very intelligent and will make successful 
teachers of the deaf. Some of them come from public schools, and 
some are teaching for the first time, and Mr. Bardes expects to have 
the training program continue through next year. More teachers such 
as Miss Teegarden and Miss Quinn are being sought. 

Although it has been claimed that emphasis is being placed upon 
an oral system of teaching, the actual method is the combined one. 
All of the teachers are being taught methods in teaching lip-read- 
ing and speech, and are also taught signs and the manual alphabet. 

With proper administration, the Negro School for the Deaf in Ala- 
bama Institute for the Deaf and Blind bids fair to become the fin- 
est school of its type in the world within the very near future, 


PARENT EDUCATION 
Pupils with too much spending money, and the pupils 
with too little or none at all, are always a problem in resi- 
dential schools for the deaf. However, Superintendent 
Quigley, in The Companion, for November 15, 1948, re- 
ports that among the ‘‘have-nots’’, there will be found far 
greater problems of discipline. 


So many times we talk about spending money for the children! It 
has been our observation that too often the boys and girls who get 
into trouble are those who have no spending money. They can en- 
dure the hardship of having no money at all for a limited time, but 
after that something usually happens. Either the temptation to take 
.other’s money becomes too strong, and the pupils succumb, or a 
rash of property destruction breaks out. We have made it a point to 
see how often boys and girls in difficulties are ones who have no 
spending money, or a very limited amount. We find that the great 
majority of them are in this group. 

The boy who can jingle a few coins in his pocket occasionally, go 
to a movie now and then (12 cents for our pupils), buy a candy bar 
or a bottle of pop, is not apt to get into trouble. Is it worth 25 cents 
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a week to insure a boy or a girl against difficulties? Even a dime a 
week is better than nothing at all. If your child is one of the ‘‘have- 
nots’’ will you make every effort to supply him with a little more 
spending money now and then? 


PRESCHOOL 


Educators everywhere are stressing the importance and 
value of early child training whether this training be given 
in the home or in preschool departments. Much has been 
said on the question of whether or not a small deaf child 
really gains by beginning formal educational training be- 
fore he reaches school age. Regardless of which trend of 
thought our opinions may follow, we feel that Dr. Arnold 
Gesell, Director of the Clinic of Child Development at Yale 
University, has something of importance for all of us to 
read in his letter to Mrs. Spencer Tracy which appeared 
in The American Era for April, 1948. 


Mrs. Tracy has asked me to say a few words to you. She knows 
that we have seen many parents and children at the Yale Clinic of 
Child Development. We have seen children of all kinds and we do 
not know too sharp a line between the normal and the not so normal 
child. In a sense all children are problem children. Every child is 
confronted with the problem of development. I should like to con- 
verse a little about this problem of development as it applies to all 
children. 

I have found that the parents of the deaf child sometimes give 
too much attention to the deafness and too little to the growing 
child itself. If deafness were a kind of handicap which can be al- 
together removed by surgery or by a gadget, we might be justified in 
giving the handicap exclusive attention. But since the child must 
learn to live with his handicap, we must consider his best interests 
from every point of view. 

When he is mature enough, he can be taught many useful things. 
With your help he may learn to speak to a gratifying degree. But 
while he is an infant and young child, we must be content simply 
to lay the foundations for these higher abilities. Let him see you 
speaking; but do not force his attention too strenuously, nor at- 
tempt to drill him in lip-reading too early. Even if he were a hear- 
ing child, nothing would be gained by trying to teach him certain 
skills before he is ready. For example, there is no advantage in try- 
ing to make a child walk at the age of 10 months when he would walk 
naturally at the age of 15 months. It is natural, also, for him to go 
through a stage of creeping and of supported standing before he 
takes steps alone. 

The hearing child, likewise, has to go through many preliminary 
stages before he learns to talk. At 8 weeks he makes little vowel 
sounds like ‘‘ah,’’ ‘‘eh,’’ ‘‘uh.’’ At 12 weeks, perhaps, he coos and 
chuckles. At 16 weeks he laughs aloud. When he is one-half year old, 
perhaps he makes an ‘‘mmm’’ sound as he cries or as he eats his 

porridge. He may jargon a long time before he ever pronounces 
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words and sentences. If we must be patient with the hearing child, 
how much more necessary it is to be patient with the deaf child. 

Patience helps; but what helps most of all is to go along with the 
child, encouraging every new sign of natural growth. Whatever he 
does of his own accord, and whatever pleases him in a healthy way 
is of utmost importance. Watch for what interests him. This gives 
you a cue as to what is good for his development at that time. Go 
along with him. 

You must build up bonds of understanding between yourself and 
your child. Nothing is more important in the early education of the 
deaf child than intercommunication with the parent and with other 
children. The child’s emotional life and his personality are of su- 
preme importance; everything else is secondary He must not be al- 
lowed to retreat into himself, to feel himself isolated and alone. 

Early communication is so important to the child’s personality and 
his ultimate capacity to lip-read and to talk, that you should wel- 
come any kind of language which he may wish to use. When he talks 
with exclamations or grunts or gestures and dramatic motions, 1 
would go along with him. Interpret his expressional behavior. Talk 
with him on his own terms, using a similar kind of language. By all 
means expose him freely to spoken words, but do not hesitate to use 
gestures and pantomime to dramatize your words and to give him 
meaning. This will give him confidence. It sets up a two-way traf- 
fic, which will serve to socialize his personality and which will, by 
the same token, prepare him for more advanced types of communica- 
tion when he reaches school age. 

Make it your chief problem to understand what your child wants 
and needs; and then meet him halfway. An intelligent parent does 
not have to be a specialist in order to give the young child the right 
kind of experience. In the preschool years, there is no good sub- 
stitute for the kind of home life which is built upon sympathetic 
understanding between the deaf child and his mother and his father. 
Mutual understanding can come only if there is a free two-way traf- 
fic of communication. This will help protect the child’s happiness and 
his full development, even though he has a handicap. And I have 
seen many handicaps that are worse than deafness. 


Pusuic RELATIONS 


Progressive thinkers among educators of the deaf have 
been quick to seize upon the possibilities of television as 
another avenue through which we might educate the gen- 
eral public to the problems and needs within the field for 
the education of the deaf. The following excerpt from The 
Register for October, 1948, describes one of the first ap- 
pearances of deaf persons on a televised program. 

History was made during the Empire State Association of the 
Deaf Convention held in New York City over the Labor Day week- 
end when Station WJZ-TV broadcast one of the first television pro- 
grams featuring deaf persons on its daily program ‘‘News and 
Views.’’ Representing the deaf were Thomas A. Hinchey, President 
of the E. 8S. A. D., and Jack M. Ebin, Chairman of the Convention 


Committee. Supt. Sparks, with his fluent knowledge of the sign- 
language, easily interpreted the questions asked by announcer Jul- 
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ian Anthony concerning the problems of the two men interviewed 
and those of the deaf as a whole. 

Realizing the importance of this epoch making appearance Presi- 
dent Hinchey took advantage of the opportunity to stress the fact 
that the deaf, with a few exceptions, have no more difficult prob- 
lems than normal people. That the deaf may occasionally find it dif- 
ficult to secure employment in normal times is due not so much to 
the fault of deafness itself but rather to the lack of enlighten- 
ment and understanding of hearing employers. That deafness is not 
a bar to employment where hearing is not absolutely essential was 
clearly proven by the excellent empioyment records of the deaf dur- 
ing and after the recent war. 

Mr. Ebin pointed out that the success of the present convention 
which was held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, one of the largest in New 
York, speaks well for the deaf and their ability to live as normally 
as so-called normal people. 


Through no better means can good public relations be 
obtained than through the portrayal of student accom- 
plishment. One of the best exhibits described in the L.p.f. 
this year is that of the Philadelphia Society for Better 
Hearing, appearing in the November, 1948, issue of The 
Mt. Airy World. 


Held for the first time this year the Philadelphia Better Hearing 
Week for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing proved a big success. This 
school, along with other schools and agencies dedicated to serving the 
deaf and hard of hearing, participated in the prgram which was held 
in the Gimbel Auditorium of Gimbel Brothers’ Store during the week 
of October 25-30. The week was sponsored by the Philadelphia Society 
for Better Hearing. 

Participating in the program were the following agencies: Al! Souls’ 
P.E. Church for the Deaf, 3226 N. Sixteenth Street; Archbishop Ryan 
Memorial Institute for the Deaf, 350 Spring Garden Street; Bureau 
of Rehabilitation, 261 North Broad Street; Catholic Guild to Aid the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Diamond and Hancock Streets; Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, 7500 Germantown Avenue; Friends of 
the Deaf Community Centre, 1516 West Girard Avenue; Willis and 
Elizabeth Martin Public School and Home and School Association, 
Twenty-second and Brown Sstreets. 

The Pennsylvania School for the Deaf was featured on the opening 
d a y through demonstrations a n d a pageant. During the morning 
program work was shown by Miss Nancy Kenny and a group of her 
Cresheim Hall pupils. Miss Jane Why, teacher in Wingohocking Hall, 
demonstrated classroom work in the Intermediate Department. Ad- 
vanced work was shown by Miss Virginia Seegers and a group of 
Wissinoming girls and boys. 

In the afternoon Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer, Headmaster, spoke to 
the audience on ‘‘Our Social Obligations to the Deaf.’’ This was 
followed by a pageant showing the life at the school. The pageant— 
following a spoken commentary—depicted, in about twenty tableaux, 
scenes from the school. Children were shown in the classroom, en- 
gaging in athletics, enjoying their hobbies and participating in 
scouting activities. Invocation for the day was given by the Reverend 
Otto B. Berg, Vicar, All Souls’ Church for the Deaf. The medical as- 
pects of deafness were discussed by Dr. Louis E. Sileox and Dr. Emily 
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Throughout the week our Vocational Department held an exhibit 
of its work. Each day a group of pupils went to Gimbels and oper- 
ated the eighteen pieces of equipment set up for the exhibit. The 
girls from our Home Economics classes baked cookies daily and dis- 
tributed them to the visitors. The boys from our Printing classes 
printed blotters which were given away by the thousands. James Rex, 
one of our pupils in Barbering, received mention in a column of one 
of the Philadelphia newspapers because of the fact that he was 
giving free haircuts. Boys in our Auto Mechanics classes disassembled 
and reassembled a motor and ground valves; our woodworkers 
turned out police night sticks on the lathe and used the other wood- 
working equipment assembled there. Our girls, in addition to baking 
cookies, showed the visitors how to make dresses and operate the 
power machine. The boys from the Shoe Rebuilding classes put 
heels on shoes and operated the stitcher, while our painting boys 
prepared and painted furniture. James Tschudin enjoyed an au- 
dience daily as he exhibited his talents on the loom. This working 
exhibit was cited as one of the best exhibits ever shown in Gimbels. 

Mr. Ellis A. Gimbel, philanthropist and friend, as well as Chair- 
man of the Board of Gimbels, was a daily visitor to the Auditorium. 
It is planned to have the program, dedicated to Mrs. Ellis A. Gimbel, 
an annual affair. While official attendance figures are not yet 
available, it is estimated that tens of thousands visited the Audi- 
torium and exhibits throughout the week. 


No other topic within the field of entertainment has 
caused so much controversy among members of the 1.p-f. 
as has the recent moving picture ‘‘Johnny Belinda’’. The 
scope of criticism has been so wide and so varied that to 
generalize would be not only rash, but unwise. Listed below, 
with their respective sources, is a group of selected excerpts 
which show the divergent trends of thought as expressed 
in the 1.p.f. 


Above all, it stresses the need of an education, of a sympathy, of an 
understanding, and of a patience if ever any deaf person is to 
transcend the fetters of silence by which he is bound. And the 
picture shows, too, what Helen Keller had in mind when she said 
she wished more people would learn to talk to the deaf in their own 
language because of the happiness it would bring. (From William 
T. Griffing’s editorial in the Deaf Oklahoman for February, 1949.) 

The picture frankly invites svmpathy for the unfortunate, under- 
privileged girl. The deaf of America of today are neither un- 
fortunate nor under-privileged. They neither need or desire sym- 
pathy. Their single plea is for understanding, and we fear that 
pictures such as ‘‘Johnny Belinda’’ will take them farther than 
* ever away from true understanding by the hearing public. (From an 
editorial by Robert M. Greenmun appearing in the Ohio Chronicle 
for November 13, 1949.) 

‘¢Johnny Belinda’’ is not a great piece of film, but it will serve 
as a handkerchief dampener. It is still wondered which was en- 
joyed more, the movie or our brief respite from pedantry. (From L. 
Gail Stout’s editorial in the Buff and Blue for November 30, 1948.) 

Certainly the movie is no reason for the deaf to feel that it 
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will cause misconceptions among the hearing public in regard to 
well educated deaf girls. We feel that it will tend to make them 
understand and appreciate deaf womenhood and motherhood as 
being nothing short of normal, and that for the deaf an education 
is a blessing. (From an unsigned article printed in the March, 1949, 
issue of the Banner.) 

We have seen the picture and wish to say the portrayal of the 
deaf girl is not an exaggeration. It sheds a true light upon the deaf 
who have not had the benefit of any schooling. It is a most poig- 
nant and effective drama. (From an unsigned article published in 
the November, 148, number of the American Era.) 

From time to time the motion picture industry makes pictures 
depicting conditions which startle a great many people into action 
to correct those conditions. Juvenile delinquency, gangsterism, and 
conditions in insane asylums have been portrayed on the screen 
with the result that the public has become aware of the existence 
of such conditions and, as a result, is doing something about them. 

It is unfortunate that Warner Brothers selected such a plot for 
Johnny Belinda, but the writer believes that it should be over- 
looked in favor of the more important sociological and educational 
aspects of the picture. (From F. A. Caligiuri’s article appearing 
in the Florida School Herald for March, 1949.) 


READING 


‘“‘The deaf child often reads in terms of objects rather 
than concepts.’’ But why? This fact has long been a major 
problem of teachers of the deaf everywhere. If progress is 
to be made, we must first accept this fact, admit it; Is 
there a remedy for this perplexing situation? Lottie Miles 
emphasizes some very pertinent points in her discussion 
of Dr. E. T. Newland’s speech given before the Teachers’ 
Association in Knoxville, Tennessee. This review appeared 
in The Silent Observer for December, 1948, under the head- 
ing, ‘‘TSD Faculty Hears Dr. Newland.’’ 


At the regular meeting of the Teachers’ Association on December 
2, Dr. E. T. Newland, professor of psychology and director of the 
psychological clinic at the University of Tennessee, addressed the 
faculty. 

Dr. Newland has made extensive studies in schools for the deaf 
as well as other schools for the exceptional child and was well 
able to approach his subject from the standpoint of both psychology 
and education. As he was former director of special education ir. 
the state of Pennsylvania and is more familiar with the work 
being done in Pennsylvania than other places, he told of studies 
and experiences in that state. But as he says, the problems are 
similar in all states. 

Teachers of the deaf are more intensely interested in their pupils 
as individuals than teachers in public schools, says Dr. Newland, 
because in the schools for the deaf the classes are small and the 
teacher is able to study each child as an individual and give in- 
dividual instruction, while in public schools the classes are so large 
that individual attention is difficult. 
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Dr. Newland says that sometimes the teacher misses the point 
of importance of the small class and instead of individual instruction 
the regimented approach is used. 

The ability to read is most important for the deaf, Dr. New- 
land says, as reading should, in a way, compensate for not being 
able to hear. 

Reading efficiency seems to drop off with the years in school, 
says Dr. Newland, and also language reaches a social efficiency 
level. Pupils fail to acquire the extra skill that makes reading a 
pleasure instead of a problem. The deaf child often reads in terms 
of objects rather than concepts. Concepts should be formed from 
a wide variety of examples and experiences, and various means 
should be used to increase the vocabulary of the pupils. The more 
varied the association the more meaningful are the concepts. 

Dr. Newland suggested that it would be an advantage for deaf 
pupils to have working experiences in ‘‘hearing’’ situations. He 
told of a cooperative adventure in one school in which some of the 
pupils had part time jobs outside the school, but under supervision. 
This took them into a natural working environment and they were 
being taught to cope with the hearing world. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Newland’s talk the meeting was thrown 
open and questions were asked from the floor and discussed by Dr. 
Newland. 


RESEARCH 

The deaf are justly proud of their many and varied 
accomplishments, but they, in the true American spirit, 
are not content with anything approaching mediocrity 
where the education of the deaf youth is concerned. They 
repeatedly ask, among other things, that something be done 
toward finding a more nearly perfect and reliable method 
of teaching deaf children. We might say this field of 
specialized education is still in its infancy when we con- 
sider our attainments as measured in the light of true 
seientifie research. The Illinois Advance, March, 1949, 
points out in a most timely article, the need for ‘‘ A Nation- 
al Research Foundation.”’ 


The American deaf enjoy greater educational opportunities; 
enter a more diversified number of ocupations; and have a higher 
social status than the deaf anywhere else in the world. 

To a large extent this is due, of course, to the unparalleled 
opportunities in our social order. This in turn we associate with our 
.democratie procedures in settling difference of opinion. 

Thus in the United States we have all types of schools for the 
deaf: oral, combined; day and residential; private and publicly 
supported. 

In Europe, on the other hand, we have almost total uniformity. 
Every deaf child in Europe is educated exclusively by oral methods. 
Over the decades previous to the war this area therefore was a sort 
of proving ground, even though, in a sense, any comparison is un- 
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fair. Social and economic factors being so dissimilar, most of us 
were willing to forego such comparison. 

Yet, in another sense, is such comparison wholly unfair? Ad- 
mitting the social and ecomonie differences, nobody seems to remem- 
ber to ask how the European deaf, products of oral schools to the 
last pupil, were faring with such exclusive training. Were they 
returning to their communities more or less able to enter normally 
into community living, able to lift themselves up economically to 
a higher plane because of their training? No such suggestion has 
ever been made. 

And the American deaf know it.. 

Hence, it is not surprising that the history of the edueation of 
the deaf in the United States has been one of constant differences 
of opinion. Hence, also, the barrage of misleading publicity, the 
periodical rediscovery of lipreading and speech instruction, and 
the implied criticism of even oral schools to turn out finished pro- 
ducts able to return to normal community living. 

In view of the above, the only organization able to cope with 
biased opinion and outright misrepresentation would be a national 
research center applying the most precise statistical eal measure- 
ments to the problem. Such researdh would measure not only 
educational progress under various methods of approach but 
social and economic adjustment in after school life as well. 

Whether such a body could be established and proceed along lines 
of strict scientific realism is of course a real question. But that 
it could act as a progressive and balancing factor seems reasonable 
to suppose. Such a reasearch center, buttressed by similar centers 
in state universities, would do much to reduce the constant struggle 
of pressure groups driven by other than scientific considerations. 
With such a center appeals to gullibility and prejudice would have 
much less effectiveness. The best interests of the deaf would be 
constantly protected and a system of schools encouraged to meet 
the varying needs of deaf children. 


SociaL ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
Since most of the boys and girls who are now attending 
school have grown up during a period of prosperity and 
inflation, an editorialist in the Oregon Outlook for Febru- 
ary, 1949, makes the suggestion that ‘‘ Adjustment Will Be 
Necessary.”’ 


For several years the staff of the school has been concerned about 
the day that would surely arrive when conditions would change and 
things would tighten up. Indications are now pointing in that 
direction. 

During the war, and up until recently, most of the pupils in our 
school received far more money for spending purposes than was 
needed. It was not uncommon for some of the boys to return to 
school with forty or fifty dollars in their pockets. One boy brought 
over a hundred dollars which he had earned, and he said it was 
for ‘‘pleasure money’’. During these past years it has been 
very diffiqult to make the boys appreciate the need of learning a 
trade. Their thinking has been along this line: ‘‘Why spend two 
or three years to learn a trade when I can go out tomorrow and 
get employment and make more money than most white-collared em- 
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ployees are making? It is not necessary to know a trade to get 
employment. ’’ 

This condition has been true, and students never having ex- 
perienced hard times could not be convinced that the condition 
might change. Most of our pupils have grown up during these very 
prosperous times and have known nothing else. Many of the older 
boys made more money per month during their summer vacations 
than their teachers made per month on their regular jobs. 

Now that conditions are changing it is hard for the students 
to adjust themselves to the changes. They sometimes fail to 
realize that their parents are not able to send money in every 
letter, and that they are not able to send new clothing, bicycles, 
etc., at every request. Since apparently everything has come so 
easily, it is difficult for these youths to appreciate the meaning 
of the pending economic slowup. 

We have called attention to the fact that many are now unem- 
ployed, the weather and other conditions having caused large num- 
bers of people to be laid off from work. We have emphasized the 
fact that because jobs are not so plentiful, a student will need 
some skill and ability to produce before he can hope to secure a job. 

These conditions are making it very hard on the students. They 
will have to adapt themselves to existing cireumstances. As it 
will not be easy for them, it will take the close cooperation of the 
parents and the school to help make this adjustment possible. 

The students in our school are not the only ones affected, as all 
young people will be faced by the same problems. It takes courage 
to do with less and to deny one’s self some of the many pleasures 
he recent years of prosperity have brought. 


CAROLINA ScHOOL 

On February 22, 1949, the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and Blind completed one hundred years of 
successful service and attainment. Many members of the 
l. p. f. have earried notes of thanks and appreciation for 
the excellent celebration program held in honor of this 
occasion. The principal speaker, representing the schools 
for the deaf in the United States, was Dr. Leonard M. 
Elstad, President of Gallaudet College. The following 
excerpt from Dr. Elstad’s very inspiring address, links 
the problems of the past with those of today and reminds 
us that ‘‘That school is growing which is not satisfied.’’ 
The address is published in the February 19,1949, issue 
of the Palmetto Leaf. 
- We have heard many famous names mentioned time and again 
in connection with our work. We have had Gallaudets. The Peet name 
has ever been in our minds. There have been the Tillinghasts and the 
Crouters. The names Bell, Yale and Taylor are known to us. There 
are many others we could name. This list is far from complete with- 


out the name of Walker. From its inception the work at this fine 
school has had the Walker inspiration. This fine family in the larger 
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family of educators of the deaf has carried on in a splendid manner. 
The significance of this day is made greater by that historically 
significant continuous record of service. 

The South was alert to the needs of the deaf early in the life of 
our young nation. There were few schools for the deaf 100 years 
ago. Even today, general knowledge of the possibilities of the edu- 
cated deaf child are little known to the average layman. What must 
it have been 100 years ago? 

At all birthday celebrations it is customary to look back at the 
events that took place during those earlier days. It has been my 
pleasure the last few days to thumb through the pages of the 
American Annals of the Deaf around the year 1849. The Annals was 
established in 1817, the oldest educational publication in continuous 
service. It is interesting to note that many of the problems we have 
in the education of the deaf today were uppermost in the minds of 
educators in those days also. 

For instance, today we hear much about the fenestration opera- 
tion. There was an operatiion 100 years ago which consisted of 
‘*perforating the membrane tympanum’’. They had difficulty with 
this operation because the perforation had a tendency to close up. 
That was also one of the early difficulties with the fenestration 
operation. This perforation operation did not prove helpful, and we 
read today that the fenestration operation is not as productive of 
good results as many had hoped. One hundred years ago there were 
many other attempts at cures for deafness. An interesting treatment 
consisted of introducing morning and evening into each ear a drop 
of a certain liquid which was kept there by a bit of cotton. This 
treatment was continued for a month. The inventor of this fluid 
would not reveal his formula, but his wife at his death gave the 
recipe to another doctor. This is the interesting formula: 


Pulvonzed ‘Asarabaca two drams 
Parsley pert one pinch 

To prepare this mixture the instructions read: ‘‘ Boil to one-half 


strain, and add sea salt, two drams.’’ This was supposed to cure 
deafness but, as was true in so many of these cures, nothing came 
of it. 

In the actual field of education, they faced the same problems 

100 years ago that we face today. For instance, today we are very 
much interested in preschool education and special courses have been 
prepared for mothers of deaf children which can be used in the home. 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy has such a course. A whole article was devoted 
to ‘‘Home Education for the Deaf and Dumb’’ in one of the 1849 
issues of the Annals. I might quote briefly from this article: 
‘*Let the parent, then, who would educate his deaf and dumb child, 
and throw about its opening infancy the intelligent instruction, the 
fond endearments and the sacred influences of home, devote a short 
time to the acquistion of a language which will cheer and comfort 
its solitary hours. Let all the house-hold learn it, and then the young 
immortal, started so roughly along his journey, will find himself no 
longer alone in the midst of company, but mingling with it, in the 
enjoyment and social intercourse of life.’’ Today an effect is 
made early not in finger spelling but in speech and lip-reading. 

Today we still hear of the controversy in connection with the 
teaching of speech and lip-reading to the deaf. It was just as true 
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in those days. Articles were written then that could very well be 
re-read today and applied to our present problems. 

Another interesting article was published in an 1849 issue of the 
Annals on ‘‘Music Among the Deaf and Dumb.’’ The reading of 
this article reveals many of the techniques which we use today in 
the rhythm work with deaf children. So we see that that innovation 
was begun in very early years. 

There was very little written on auricular training among the deaf 
in these early issues of the Annals. However, it is to be noted that 
references were made to the reason why some deaf children learned 
to speak more easily and better than others, and one of the reasons 
put forth was that some had residual hearing and, because of that, 
spoke better. And even in those days it was demanded that schools 
be honest in their representation of deaf children so that when re- 
sults were advertised they should be explained in the light of the on- 
set of deafness and the amount of residual hearing. 

It is, therefore, fascinating to note that even though progress 
has been made, these early pioneers in the educattion of the deaf 
thought many of the same thoughts that we think today and did 
many of the things we do today without all the marvelous equipment 
which is available to us and which they did not have. 

‘«There were giants in those days’’ is an apt phrase this day. 
They were Giants. To them the impossible took a little longer, but 
they accomplished it. Can we say as much today? Birthdays should 
be reflection days and also dedication days. They should be days 
when resolutions are made that can and will be kept. We should 
highly resolve that these hundred years, so gallantly lived, become 
a permanent reminder, that we who live and work today may trans- 
late the inspiration of those days into consecrated efforts that will 
advance the status of the education of our deaf and blind children. 

There is much to be done. It can well be said, ‘‘Our work is 
never done.’? Better speech, better lip-reading, better English, better 
reading habits, better attitudes and better work habits are stlll aims 
to be achieved. That school is growing which is not satisfied. That 
school is progressive which questions educational results in the light 
of the lives that are being lived by those we have educated. That 
school will challenge the best in our children whose staff is alive to 
the love of children and their destiny as citizens. Yes, there is 
much to be done. This school has been busy these hundred years. It 
will continue to be busy because it has that spark that lights the way 
to growing youth. Again we say, Congratulations! 


The Palmetto Leaf for February 7, 1949, presents the 
centennial address, ‘‘What of the Future?’’ by Mr. Francis 
M. Andrews, Superintendent of the Maryland School 
for the Blind. It is reprinted here, in part, to show his 
splendid evaluation of residential schools. 


What of the future? There are disturbing questions which we must 
face. Where should the blind and deaf children be educated? Ac- 
cording to the November issue of the Outlook for the Blind, a survey 
made in the State of Ohio states: ‘‘That the best method of educat- 
ing blind and deaf children is in special classes in public schools.’’ 
Where did this expert testimony come from? What group or organi- 
zation is so powerful that a mass of data pointing out the advan- 
tages of the residential school over the day school was ignored? The 
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report pointed out, education in institutions require children to 
be away from home about nine months of each year and goes on to 
say, ‘‘Every thinking person must agree that during the formative 
years of a child’s life there is no adequate substitute for paternal 
love and care.’’ Why then, may I ask, are there thousands of private 
schools for the seeing that are doing a perfectly good job in edu- 
cating and helping children if it is so wrong for the child to be away 
from home? One would be led to believe that the residential school 
is a rather drear, cold, unhappy place. Perhaps some are, but I main- 
tain that the majority are not and in many instances more can be 
done for these children in the residential school than in the day 
school and their homes. Think of the medical care, dental care, well- 
regulated hours, balanced diet which is given in our residential 
schools! Can this be given elsewhere to the majority of our children? 
I doubt it. I believe we have done well in the past, but we must 
improve and grow if we are to remain in existence. We must be 
willing to make changes: we must see the necessity of doing every- 
thing possible to socialize our children; we must realize that these 
blind boys and girls are exactly like seeing brothers and sisters 
in their desires, ambitions and outlook on life. It is imperative that 
we treat them the same and that we do not maintain or establish 
tules and regulations which are antiquated, non-social, or unfair. I, 
for one, believe that the residential school can be a home-like place. 
Let us make it that. 


SPEECH 


Many educators of the deaf agree on the decadence of 
speech among pupils who have left the primary depart- 
ment. Grace Mannen, teacher of speech and acoustic 
training in the Nebraska School, feels that there is no 
valid reason for this sudden decline in attainment. She 
advocates a very feasible plan in The Nebraska Journal 
for October, 1948, of ‘‘Bxpanding the Speech Program 
to Meet the Needs of Advanced Pupils.’” 


When parents tell you that ‘‘the sweetest music on earth’’ is 
the voice of their little deaf child’s first attempt at ‘‘mamma’’ and 
*¢daddy’’, you may be sure they mean it. When parents bring their 
little ahild to school for the first time and in visiting a class of well 
trained oral pupils remark, ‘‘Do you think my child will ever talk 
like that?’’, I would say it is worth every moment of rapture and 
despair that goes into the teaching of speech. 


I am not a hopeful parent, nor an optimistic teacher, who believes 
that speech is the only means of educating the deaf child. I am a 
teacher of speech and I do believe that the speech of the deaf child 
has suffered because of a general lack of interest among school per- 
sonnel, in many of our state schools. It is e to feel that speech 
is a part of a program for children through Ps, Mele Grades only, 
and that when they have obtained enough speech to make their needs 
known to some extent, they are prepared for life. The success of 
speech for the deaf lies in the everyday use we make of it in school 
and out of school. We must not only give them a tool to work with, 
and show them how to use it, but we must give them an opportunity 
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to use it afterwards. The real ‘‘feel’’ of an experience comes in 
doing a thing oneself. 

There are a few obstacles in our state schools that make this 
challenge doubly hard and by this I have no criticism of the com- 
bined methods in our schools, but I do refer to the fact that we 
must expect as much use of speech among our oral pupils as they 
devote to signs, else our efforts will be of little value. The practice 
period where speech is put to a practical use, is confined too remotelly 
to our schoolrooms. Each teacher, supervisor and employee should 
feel it is his or her duty to know the speech ability of the pupils 
they contact and to carry on daily remarks through speech whenever 
they have the opportunity. It is only through use that language or 
speech becomes a part of us. 

The second obstacle to hinder progress is the fact that in most 
of our state schools speech training is confined to the Primary and 
Intermediate Classes, and becomes crowded out with the demands 
of an ever increasing program in the higher classes. In the Pri- 
mary Grades the child is busy acquiring a speech vocabulary to 
meet his immediate needs. By the time he reaches Intermediate 
level his vocabulary expands so rapidly, that the time allowed for 
speech training is inadequate to meet this increase, unless the use 
of this vocabulary can be used in every possible situation, in school 
and out of school. The struggle for a usable speech vocabulary be- 
comes greater in the Intermediate Grades than in the child’s early 
life. In the lower classes speech consists largely of naming con- 
erete objects more or less obvious to the listener, and we uncon- 
sciously anticipate the words and understand his remarks. In the 
higher classes the subject of conversation is remote from present 
situations and begins to take on originality, which presents un- 
expected ideas. There is not always a clue to the subject being 
presented and mental interpretation becomes more difficult to the 
listener. 

Speech to be intelligible in the Higher Classes calls for train- 
ing incusive of, and beyond previous training in the Primary Classes. 
We cannot overlook the ground work laid by the Primary teachers, 
nor can we belittle the work of Intermediate and Higher Grade 
teachers. It is a continuous building program, with coordinated ef- 
forts at all levels. 

In the Intermediate Grades, language ideas become more com- 
plex. This complexity of spoken language calls for better controlled 
breathing and vocal organs, accent, emphasis, and phrasing of 
complex sentences, to make speech essentially progressive. Another 
conflict at this period may be that of ‘‘physical growth versus 
speech.’’ The young child has few social inhibitions. He is less self 
conscious and is tess conssious of his speech difficulties. He has not 
experienced the difficulty of not being understood as has an older 
child. Children in the Intermediate Grades confronted with the 
problem of physical growth and social adjustment need guidance. 
A few careless remarks by other pupils with negative feelings to- 
ward speech, even though they are not equipped to argue against 

_the merits of speech, may have a disastrous influence and may 
thwart a child’s speech possibilities at that age, so that he will 
build up an antagonism, so great that only the most careful guidance 
can help to restore a positive attitude. Speech guidance should not 
be confined to the class room, but should be encouraged by every- 
one who contacts the child. 


New techniques become more important on the part of the teacher 
at this level. By the time the pupil has gone through a phase of 
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adjustment in speech in the Intermediate Grades, he reaches high 
school level not equipped to assume the responsibility of speech 
alone, but ready to assume a new independence with continued help 
and guidance. This is the period at which he should gain confidence 
in his speech ability, after having gone through a frustrated period 
of learning rules and principles necessary for development. Left to 
his own initiative an occasional child, who has the contacts of an 
intelligent home and hearing people each day might ‘‘weather the 
storm’’ alone, but for the average individual an organized program 
is still a ‘‘must’’ for best results. If speech is to be a part of 
our school program, then we must see to it that we give the best 
we can offer. 

In the higher classes or Advanced Departments the program be- 
comes more flexible; conversational type lessons, marking and divid- 
ing words of several syllables, rhythmic interpretation of poems 
and prose with thought emphasis predominant, and above all an op- 
portunity for conversational speech. The pupil is given an opport- 
unity here to express his personality in speech. In state schools 
where Vocational Classes shorten the classroom program the speech 
period could be made a combined speech and lip reading program. 
This period should be daily and even though it might of necessity 
be a shorter period than the regular classroom period, if it is carried 
out under competent direction, it may prove to be the most valuable 
period in the day, from the standpoint of self expression. 


The need for practice is obvious in most activities. The film star 
doesn’t as a rule become a star overnight. How many authors wrote 
a ‘‘best seller’’ in their first writing. In the field of athletics, prac- 
tice and keeping in form are essentials. In basketball, one of our 
most popular sports, training for proficiency begins when the child 
is young. The training is not confined to handling the ball alone; 
such factors as teamwork, good sportsmanship, balance, willing- 
ness to follow directions, ability to follow directions make up 
his prowess as an athlete. This development of skill, mind and 
body coordination, teamwork and cooperation takes place over a 
period of years. Finally he reaches the stage where his efforts be- 
come organized and he is ready to display this ability. He has by 
now reached high school level. His training rules do not end, simply 
because he has ‘‘made the grade’’, but become more important to 
him as his understanding of rules become pronounced. Practice now 
becomes a ‘‘must’’. He practices with a new urgency; with perfec- 
tion as his goal. Each play is practiced; plays of known players 
are observed, studied and applied if possible. If in a game he 
fumbles his throws, the next time he puts more vigor into his 
practice. All this training is under direct guidance of a coach, who 
is working as individually as each player himself. He observes the 
errors from the sidelines. He concentrates on ways of removing 
these errors and smoothing out the rough spots. 


Can we be wrong in urging the child to put as much effort and 
enthusiasm into speech and lip reading as he would into sports. His 
speech and lip reading may play a very important part in his fu-- 
ture livelihood, so let us cooperate in giving him the best he is 
able to produce. Do not deny that which should have been a child’s 
by birthright, if it can be developed. Rather encourage an expand- 
ing program that will accompany the child through his school life. 

The sucess of a speech program depends upon every member of 
the staff taking his or her share of responsibility in encouraging 
practical application. Programs should be designed to satisfy the 
expanding needs of his language. Endourage the habit of using 
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speech freely for self-expression. The speech and lip reading period 
in high school can be utlized as an extra language period, in which 
freedom of expression and the use of idiomatic colloquial English 
plays a large part. Would it be too far amiss to present the idea 
of giving credit for speech work in high school? It might present 
a challenge to the oral pupil who is apt to use speech haphazardly 
when he reaches high school. 

In most of our higher classes in state schools, pupils are deprived 
of a special period for spee¢h and lip reading just at a time they 
are ready for the kind of help needed to equip them for life. No 
wonder they become confused when confronted with some of the 
expressions they are required to interpret through lip reading out- 
side of school. Not to be disregarded is the great value the hearing 
aid plays in producing natural speech. This too requires careful 
guidance through this level. The pupil here needs an incentive for 
continuing the use of his hearing aid. 

I do believe that we have concentrated on speech and lip reading 
in many of our Primary Departments, and have become negligent 
of continuing and expanding that training throughout the child’s 
school life. The expansion of such a program is necessary before we 
can say that we are doing all we can to fit the child who will benefit 
by such training, for life. 


TEACHERS 
In an address given before a faculty meeting of the 
Wisconsin Sehool, Fred J. Nessam gives an interpreta- 
tion of Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld’s recent survey on teacher 
certific.tion in state residential schools for the deaf. Mr. 
Nessam points out how these findings affect the deaf 
teacher and suggests the acceptance of the Conference 


BD 
certification plan by all state schools for the deaf. A copy 
of this address is printed in The Wisconsin Tines for 


November, 1948 


Dr. Fusfeld, secretary of the Confereneec of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf and head of the Research Department of 
Gallaudet College in 1947 addressed an inquiry to the heads of re- 
sidential schools for the deaf in the United States on the subject 
of certification of teachers of the deaf. He had replies from all 
the schools except the Maine school and the findings are published 
in magazine form by the Maryland school. 

Dr. Fusfeld found that 38 of thhe 51 schools considered are free 
to make their own requirements. I think, in view of the highly 
specialized field in which we are engaged and as state authorities, 
as a rule, are very poorly informed as to the deaf and their educa- 
tion, this is as it should be. There is however a great divergence of 
qualifications in the different schools which is bad. The Conference 
certification plan, began in 1931, sought for uniformity among the 
the various schools and was a step towards standardizing them.. 

While most of the schools recognize the value of the certification 
of teachers of the deaf by the Conference, yet for various reasons 
many do not make it mandatory. The difficult of obtaining teachers 
the past few years has prevented it. The trend is however in favor 
of such requirements. 
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Eighteen or about a third of the states require certification of 
teachers of the deaf. Generally the state authorities of these 18 
states will accept as satisfactory the standards suggested to them 
by the schools for the deaf. In some cases the latter have set quali- 
fications in excess of requirements for state certification. A certifi- 
cate from the Conference is usually considered satisfactory for 
the issuing of a state certificate. 

The report shows that in the States of Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Nebraska, Florida, New Jersey, and Tennessee 
a Conference certificate is accepted as satisfactory evidence the hold- 
er is entitled to a state certificate to teach the deaf. 

Arizona, Kentucky, New Mexico, Oregon and Washington are 
asking that the state authorities accept the Conference certificate. 

Below I am giving a few quotations from the report: 

‘*In California a teacher in the state school for the deaf may 
satisfy the state teaching credential by offering ‘equivalents’ of 
the state teacher requirements—certification by the Conference may 
or may not be accepted as equivalent.’’ 

In Indiana there is no compulsion for teachers in the school for 
the deaf to be credentiated by the state, but the school at the same 
time, looking to the eventuality this may happen, encourages all 
staff members to work towards obtaining a state license.’’ 

‘‘The state of Wisconsin by statute requires of its teachers a 
certificate of competence, the qualifications for which the department 
of public instruction itself lays down. These qualifications make 
no provision for equivalence so far as the Conference teachers’ 
certificate is concerned.’’ 


Speaking of deaf teachers the reports says: 

‘*No special bars are raised in any of the state schools for the 
the deaf by reason of the fact that a teacher may be deaf. There 
exists in a number of instances, however, an obstacle of an in- 
direct nature. Most deaf teachers in schools for the deaf are 
graduates of Gallaudet College. The latter institution, because 
of its special nature, does not hold accredited standing, hence 
work done there is not always given full credit towards a state 
teacher’s license. For instance, a state may require a bachelor’s 
degree from an approved college as prerequisite for a teacher’s 
leicnse. In such a case a state may not be willing to accept the 
degree from Gallaudet College as an approved degree.’’ 

‘*In California the officials of the state school for the deaf, 
convinced there is a positive place for deaf persons with teaching 
status, had special legislation enacted permitting them to offer the 
‘equivalent’ of the formal preparation necessary to attain state 
teaching eredentials. 

‘¢In Illinois the state certifying board passes on the credentials 
submitted by each applicant. In almost twenty years no deaf 
person who holds a degree from Gallaudet College has been denied 
a teaching certificate by the board. 

‘*The Michigan state board of education and the department 
of public instruction recognize the degree from Gallaudet Col- 
lege. The University of Michigan, at the same time, admits 
Gallaudet College graduates for graduate work on a trial basis. 

‘¢The Minnesota School for the Deaf operates under civil service 
regulations. These, in addition to retirement and pension provisions, 
include the principle of equal pay for equal responsibility, with 
no distinction between hearing teachers and deaf teachers. 

‘‘The state of Wisconsin does not give credit to graduates of 
Gallaudet College because the latter is not held to be an accredited 
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college. This works as a disadvantage to those deaf members of 
the teaching staff of the state school for the deaf, since ‘non- 
degree’ teachers must accept a salary seale considerably lower than 
that of ‘degree’ teachers.’’ 

A deaf person knows just what it is to be deaf. From child- 
hood he has had the opportunity of observing at first hand actual 
teaching of the deaf day in and out, not just a few prepared demon- 
strations which the demonstrator does not always follow. He 
goes to Gallaudet College, which specializes in the higher educa- 
tion of the deaf. There he comes into contact with the cream of 
the graduates of the American schools for the deaf and can see 
the results of the different methods used in their education. After 
college he becomes acquainted with thousands of other deaf people 
in all walks of life, the successful and failures. This gives him a 
broad and comprehensive understanding of the deaf and their educa- 
tional needs. Yet here in Wisconsin he is rated below the graduate 
of some accredited college, who may or may not know some deaf 
person, but who has no idea of the peculiar language difficulties of 
the deaf, their modes of expression or their strong and weak points. 
In conclusion Dr. Fusfeld says, ‘‘The tendency very clearly shows 
the majority of schools for the deaf are free to set their own 
standards of .teacher qualifications. . . It is quite possible this 
state of affairs does not in the long run work to the interest of the 
public in these schools . . . A basie underlying uniformity in 
teacher qualifications is desirable. . . These considerations point 
to the need of a competent central authority that should specify 
what adequate teaching qualifications are.’’ 

He then states that the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf has set up three clear-cut instrumentalities 
which are: 

1. A formula of accepted curricula for normal training centers 
where applicants prepare to become teachers of the deaf. 

2. An accrediting committee empowered after due investigation 
to give the Conference stamp of approval to centers purporting to be 
teacher training organizations and to teachers who are applicants 
for certificates. 

3. A plan of certifying teachers according to dlearly defined stand- 
ards of qualification. 

Let us hope that this will become the standard for all schools 
for the deaf. It is obvious that standards set up by leading educa- 
tors of the deaf cannot but be superior to the theoretical require- 
ments of the different state boards which know little about this 
special branch of education. 


The October issue of The Register, reports that Miss 
Joan V. Trott of Edinburg, Scotland, has joined the 
faculty at the Central New York School. The following 
_excerpt tells of her arrival in the United States. 


After a year and one-half of correspondence, Miss Joan V. Trott 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, finally arrived in Rome, to become a member 
of our staff as a teacher. For some time plans had been made for 
the arrangement of an exchange teacher program, one of our teach- 
ers going to England and having an English teacher come to the 
United States. Conditions in England are too critical at this time 
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to warrant such an exchange and the arrangement was not complet- 
ed. However, Miss Trott was offered a contract to teach here in our 
school after being recommended by Mrs. Margaret. Harkness Floyd, 
supervising teacher of the New Mexico School for the Deaf, who 
had taught in England in 1939. 

Miss Trott arrived in New York City last August via trans-oceanic 
airline and was met at the La Guardia Field by our dean Mrs. Janet 
B. Erskine who is a native of Kilmonoch, Scotland. Until school 
opened Miss Trott was a guest of Mrs. Margaret Jones who is Welsh, 
and a teacher in our nursery department. 


The Michigan Mirror for February, 1949, announces 
the addition of a Seottish teacher to the faculty of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf. 


The Michigan School employed Miss Rosalin Loughran, former 
Scottish teacher of the deaf, January thirty-first. Miss Loughran 
had long wished to visit U. S. schools on an exchange basis and her 
plans actually materialized at the end of last summer. However, 
last-minute changes in her American exchangite’s plans left Miss 
Loughran without a partner. She carried through her own plans to 
visit American schools and arrived in the United States in Septem- 
ber. After several weeks of observation in schools for the deaf in 
New York City, she accepted the M. S. D. offer. She will teach a 
primary auricular class. 

Miss Loughran holds a regular teacher’s certificate as well as one 
for the deaf in England. She attended Notre Dame Teacher Train- 
ing College for three years and spent a year at the Victoria Univer- 
sity of Manchester studying methods of teaching the deaf under 
Mr. and Mrs. Ewing. She taught hearing children for two years and 
deaf children for nine years, the latter at the St. Vincent School 
for the Deaf, Glasgow, Scotland. Miss Loughran is an American 
citizen having been born in Buffalo, New York. 


The Kansas Star for April, 1949, publishes June 
Bishop’s evaluation of what constitutes a good teacher. 
The following excerpt is particularly applicable to teachers 
of the deaf. 


Last, but far from least, the successful teacher should possess cour- 
age. Courage to stand behind his or her ideals; courage to develop 
by trying new principles of teaching; courage to be a leader and not 
a follower; courage to put service before salary or self; courage to 
prove to the world that the teaching profession ranks at the top; 
for after all, it is the teachers who are molding the characters of the 
man and woman of tomorrow. 


TELEVISION 
‘Odd tnd Ends,’’ in the February, 1949, California 
News, indicates the growing popularity of television among 
the deaf. 


Recently we read an item in the Cavalier reporting the first tele- 
vision broadcast of a church service for the deaf. Three deaf women 
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sang hymns of thanksgiving at the St. Mathew’s Church for the 
Deaf in New York City and were televised over station WPIX. For 
the benefit of the hearing audience an interpreter gave the oral ver- 
sion of the hymns. The pastor, Rev. Floyd F. Possehl, recited the 
Lord’s prayer in the sign language and was interpreted. He also 
read the scriptures and gave a sermon entirely in the sign language. 

Television is a boom to the deaf, many of whom now own sets. It 
will be possible for them to derive entertainment from the various 
programs now televised, such as football games, dramatized stories 
and plays, and other programs in which there is plenty of action. 
With an interpreter, other programs may be enjoyed as well. Pro- 
grams entirely for the deaf may be possible for such areas as Los 
Angeles, New York, San Francisco, and other heavily populated 
places. The New York church service is a fine step toward this goal. 


Texas SCHOOL 


In a very comprehensive speech, published in The Lone 
Star for September 15, 1948, and given before the P. T. A. 
in Austin ,Texas, Superintendent Roy M. Stelle first made 
public his remedial plans for the Texas School for the Deaf. 
Perhaps that portion of the speech pertaining to his recom- 
mended teaching methods best portray the new executive’s 
educationt! philosophy and will be of the most interest to 
educators of the deaf. 


‘“‘The custom of mixing children who can be taught by different 
methods should be discontinued as quickly as possible. Each method 
used in the school should have its own staff as much as is possible. An 
almost complete separation has been made this year between the oral 
and manual methods of instruction. There have undoubtdely been 
some inequities that have occurred. It would be a miracle if there 
were not inequities when a change or departure of this kind is made. 
Each method of instruction should be made stronger without an infil- 
tration of other methods into that method. It is my opinion that the 
method should be fitted to the child. Whenever a child begins to suf- 
fer as a result of the method of instruction it is time that the child 
be given an opportunity to learn by some other method. I believe 
that deaf children vary in their abilities as much as do children with 
normal hearing. I believe that each child should be given an opport- 
unity to learn by the oral method. I do not believe that in the begin- 
ning years a child should be changed from this method until it is 
definitely known that his academic progress is being retarded to the 
point that a change in method is necessary. All deaf children will not 
learn to the best of their ability to any one method. I doubt if this 
can be determined with any accuracy before the child has had a 
fair trial period of at least three years. If it is seen at that time 
that the child has not adapted himself to the real oral method, it 
is my opinion that he should be transferred to a manual class, and 
other things being equal, not changed again with regard to method. 
This does not necessarily mean that this child is slow mentally. 
Some very intelligent children who are congenitally deaf, and even 
very bright adults who become deaf suddenly are not able to learn 
to read lips with any great degree of satisfaction. The person with 
an analytical type of mind often does not progress by this method. 
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Any abilities the deaf might gain in speech or lip reading, how- 
ever, can prove very valuable. These abilities will provide a source 
of satisfaction for the child in his social relationships with people 
who are unable to understand the manual type of communication. 
Every effort will be made therefore to fit the method to the child 
and not the child to the method. 


VocaTIONAL EpucATION 

In an excellant editoral entitled ‘‘ Vocational Training’’, 
Superintendent J. A. Raney suggests that in our zealous 
efforts to educate the deaf child academically we should 
not lose of sight of the tremendous possibilities and advan- 
tages gained through geod voeational guidance. Our vo- 
cational training program should be so devised and planned 
that it becomes an integral part of the whole educational 
program and at the same time emphasizes those phases 
which will best answer the needs of the specified area. This 
article first appeared in the February, 1949, number of the 
Hoosier. 


This field of training has been of major coneern in all programs 
for training the deaf and those charged with the responsibility of 
formulating and enhancing vocational training programs in schools 
for the deaf have realized that the greatest field of service to our 
deaf children and to the future of adult deaf citizens is found in 
this field. We are conscious of the fact that a very small pereentage 
of our school population can prepare themselves for advanced col- 
lege training and, of necessity,, we should place definite emphasis 
on adequate and applicable vocational training to prepare that large 
number in our schools for gainful and contributing occupational 
pursuits. 

Our general programs should provide training in vocational pur- 
suits particularly applicable to our own state or areas. The future 
good to be realized must be found in opportunities for place- 
ment and which will guarantee security and advancement to those 
trained. It is very necessary and important to pattern our offer- 
ings based on the needs that exist locally and to gear our program 
in keeping with the facts surrounding these conditions, There is 
much to be done in this vital field and we should make the most 
of our efforts to insure the greatest results to the future deaf of our 
various states. 

We have all been emphasizing Academic Training and, we should, 
but I am confident that we have not equally emphasized our Voqa- 
tional Training programs. Every deaf child should be given the 
best academic training possible and, at the same time, our complete 
training program should provide the best vocational training to 
prepare and to insure each and every future adult deaf citizen an 
opportunity for a livelihood and happiness comparable to his hear- 
ing fellowman. To do less than this is to shun or shirk our responsi- 

ility. 

Vocational Education is expensive. To provide and to properly 
implement our vocational programs will cost considerable money 
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but such provisions are no more expensive than providing the same 
or equal training in our public school programs. Surely we have a 
selling program but there is to be found nowhere a finer program 
to sell than adequate vocational training for one of the most worthy 
and finest groups of our citizens. I can think of nothing more credit- 
able than doing all we can for our deaf students academically and, 
in addition or at the same time, arranging and conducting our voca- 
tional training programs to insure that all our students will be 
properly prepared to take jobs in available pursuits when they have 
concluded their training with us. There are many available areas 
open to us and we should extend our efforts to avail ourselves of 
these opportunities, agencies and areas to the advancement and 
happines of our future deaf citizens. 

We are giving serious thought to doing this very thing in our 
program here at our school. We have just completed our new re- 
wiring project giving us AC instead of DC current and we are 
securing and installing modern AC driven equipment for all out 
shops. During the current year we are adding some $20,000.00 worth 
of new equipment and this program will be continued during the 
coming years or until all shops will have the equipment needed tr 
enable us to offer the best training possible to all our children. 
Plans call for equipping the shop program for both boys and girls 
and for proper staffing to carry out the entire offerings. 

Every effort will be given to offer all our children General Shop 
to discover individual aptitudes and from this they will be channel- 
ed into the field of their best interests and agreeable to available 
opportunities for placement and given specific and finished training 
preparatory to their finishing in our school. I believe this type of 
offering wil enable us to do a much better job training all children 
in our school. I believe this can be done without hindering the best 
academic training for every deaf child in our state. It seems logical 
and clear to me that this is the road that we should travel in the 
best interests of all deaf children. 


Many of our schools for the deaf are doing excellent work 
in the field of vocational training for older boys, but the 
Central New York School is among the few schools whick 
are offering girls the opportunity to train in a vocational 
field in which they can make their own living after gradu- 
ation. While it is true that the large majority of deaf girls 
marry soon after they have finished school and become de- 
pendent upon their husbands for a livelihood, we do feel 
that school girls should have an equal opportunity of learn- 
ing a vocation which will enhance their chances toward 
financial independence after graduation. Nellie Fitzpatrick, 
in The Register for March, 1949, deseribes ‘‘The Teaching 
of Sewing and Power Machine Operation’’ as practiced in 
the Central New York School. 


The ability to skillfully use the needle and manipulate electric 
powered sewing machines are accomplishments of which any girl 
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may be proud. Here are useful skills that also can be put to per- 
sonal use. The making of one’s own clothing brings into use creative 
intelligence and individual tastes. While the designing of clothes 
is a far off field the altering of already made clothing lends to 
personal inguenity. 

Power machine operation offers considerable opportunity for fu- 
ture employment. In the sewing classrooms are a variety of types 
of power machines. Among these machines listed as mending, zig- 
zag, interlocking, doublefield, hemstitching and button-hole maker. 
The students in this group progress from machine to machine at an 
individual rate and gain a wide experience in their use. Besides the 
actual operation, they are taught simple adjustments, cleaning, oil- 
ing and changing of various adaptable parts. 

In the dressmaking department, the students learn to use com- 
mercial patterns and how to cut and alter them to meet their own 
individual needs. Creative ability is also stressed. Any student hav- 
ing practical ideas as to the making of their own clothing in their 
own way is encouraged. 

The operation of the large pressing machine is another phase in 
the course of the girls’ program. Installed in the large and spacious: 
fitting room the Hoffman Pressing machine is put to considerable 
use. This machine is also used to press the clothing of other pupils 
at the school. Saturday mornings the older boys take over the shop 
and learn how to press suits, trousers and other articles. 

This year the sewing department has been especially busy in sew- 
ing clothing for school needs. Six cheer-leader uniforms were made 
while ten uniforms for the Brownies were also an important project. 
The girls do considerable mending of stockings, sheets, towels, wait- 
ers’ coats and shop wear. 

A major event of great excitement and importance is the annual 
fashion show held every spring. At this time, the students put to 
display the many dresses and articles they have made during the 
year. 

Power machine operation affords the student who has gained suf- 
ficient skill to obtain employment in this vocation. The local area 
has a number of clothing manufacturing plants as well as a well 
known sheet and pillow-slip factory. Stepping into one of these posi- 
tions is easily made for the machines used in these factories are 
similar to those upon which the students have gained their skill here 
at school. 


The Evolutionary Process of Methods of 
Teaching Language to the Deaf With 
A Survey of the Methods 
Now Employed, III* 


Myrtue Nexson, M. A. 
Yale University, School of Nursing 


CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


I. Summary Or Tue Finpines Or THE SURVEY 


In Part Two the writer has tried to delineate a picture 
of the process of teaching language to the deaf in its 
present form, discovering what methods are being fol- 
lowed, how long they have been followed, how they are 
applied in language work, the degree of satisfaction re- 
sultant from their use, and the general trends in language 
work. 

Briefly, the various findings are as follows: 


1. There is quite a variety of methods being employed 
in schools for the deaf at the present time. They are the 
Fitzgerald Key, the Barry Five Slate, the Natural, the 
Wing’s Symbols, the McKee, ‘Vinson’s Logical Language, 
or any combinations of these. 

2. The Fitzgerald Key has precedence over all the other 
methods, being used in 66 out of the 132 schools reporting. 
The second most widely used method is the Barry Five 
Slate which is used in 12 schools, and third in line in 
order of use is the Natural, which is used in a total of 10 
schools. 

3. In the older schools reporting, the Fitzgerald, Barry, 
’ and Natural seem to be the favored methods. 

* Part I of this article was published in the ANNats for May, 
1949 (Vol. 94, No. 3), pp. 230-294. Part II was published in the 
Annats for September, 1949 (Vol. 94, No. 4,) pp. 354-396.. 
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4. Of the most recently established schools reporting, 
the Fitzgerald Key has the majority of users. 

5. It would seem that from the lists compiled that the 
larger schools tend toward employing the Key. 

6. Owing to fragmentary information, no trend of 
general practice could be noted as to which method was 
favored in the schools of smaller enrollments. 

7. There seems to be a marked tendency toward em- 
ploying the methods in the lower grades as teaching devices, 
and in the upper grades as corrective measures. Some 
recommend that they be employed throughout all depart- 
ments as corrective measures only. 

8. The methods are not strictly adhered to; teachers are 
allowed to exercise their initiative and originality in teach- 
ing language, using the methods more or less as guides. 

9. Ideas from other methods than the main ones are 
‘‘borrowed’’ to supplement and augment the principal 
one employed. 

10. Eleven schools stated that they utilized the Buell out- 
line, and 12 used the Croker, Jones, and Pratt. 

11. Users of a particular method could point out advan- 
tages of their method over others, although there was 
evidence that much could be done in way of improvement 
in the results. 

12. Some schools are changing methods and experiment- 
ing. 

13. There is general note of dissatisfaction with the 
results of the language teaching. Only a little more than 
half are satisfied. 

14, The Barry Five Slate Method had been used for the 
longest period of time; it had been used for 53 years. 
Wings’ Symbols had been employed continuously for 50 
years. 

15. Wing’s Symbols and the Fitzgerald Key have been 
used for the shortest period of time, having been used 
only a few months. 

16. Forty-four of the 66 schools using the Fitzgerald 
Keys are very well satisfied, 11 are only partially so, and 
1 is dissatisfied. Even though some are not well satisfied 
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with it, they still regard it superior to any other plan 
in existence at the present time. 

17. One hundred per cent of the schools using the Wing’s 
Symbols and the Natural Methods were very well sat- 
isfied as to the results obtained. Satisfaction in regard 
to other methods varied considerably. 

18. A larger percentage of the residential schools are 
satisfied than any other of the other groups. 

19. There may be a slight correlation between the length 
of time a method is used and the degree of satisfaction ; 
the longer a method is employed, the better satisfied the 
school officials become. 

20. There is a great divergence of opinion as to how best 
to develop language. Most agree that some concrete 
device is necessary in the beginning years. 

21. Public school methods and texts are utilized, part- 
icularly in the day schools. 

22. Incidental teaching seems to be favored by a great 
many. 

23. Opinions vary in whether or not one method should 
be followed consistently throughout a school system. 


II. GENERAL TRENDS 


Conformity to Public School Methods. Many pre-eminent 
educators of today advocate the principle that, in teach- 
ing the deaf, the nearer the methods approximate those 
by which nature teaches hearing children, the greater will 
be the success. The tendency is, then, to base the children’s 
learning activities upon the children’s meaningful activi- 
ties which are vital to them rather than upon a system- 
atically organized subject matter curriculum. 

As a rule, language principles are not taught at a certain 
time governed by the outline or course of study for a 
particular grade, but rather, they are governed by the 
child’s actual need or what will be useful for self- 
expression. Then, as nature teaches language, the principle 
has immediate use. The traditional school taught a skill 
so that it could be used when the need arose, whereas, in 
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the light of modern psychology, a skill is taught after 
the need arises. 

The present tendency is to introduce public school text- 
books as quickly as possible Even in some primary depart- 
ments the reading material in the primers and readers for 
hearing children form a nucleus around which language 
activities are centered. The language of these books is not 
considered too difficult or involved, as heretofore it had 
been regarded. The series of reading texts used by the 
greatest number of schools giving reply was the Elson 
Gray Basic Readers which is a very popular series in the 
public schools of today. Many schools for the deaf have 
initiated an extensive reading program even in the early 
stages of the child’s formal education. The theory is that 
a reading taste should be cultivated early as the formation 
of this habit of reading will give the child the key of being 
able to help himself in gaining an education. 

There is a tendency, particularly in day schools, to 
follow the course of study prescribed by the state or city 
for public schools for the hearing. 

Interest and Motwation of the Children are Stressed. 
The interests and attitudes of the children are stressed 
in keeping with the trends in progressive education. Their 
interest and likes are considered in planning a lesson, and 
their expressional needs are attended to. 


Original Composition Emphasized. Formerly, children 
were required to memorize news of other model lessons 
verbatim ; it was thought that this memory work followed 
by an analysis of the lesson and a synthesis again furnish- 
ed the best foundation in acquiring language. Now 
memorized language is thought to be little or no value by 
able teachers. Instead, original composition is the de- 
sideratum, and grammatical constructions come by usage. 
Basically, most school officials are agreed that in the lan- 
guage learning process, it is practice which makes perfect ; 
therefore, it is practice in composition that is stressed, 
rather than practice in conjugation and grammar. Former- 
ly, conjugations and rules were memorized also. This 
formal drill, too, has been supplanted by more or less 
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informal practice drills. Many verb charts and formal 
devices have been discarded as being cumbersome or even 
harmful, and others have been kept and used as corrective 
devices only. The teaching of grammar is functional as a 
means to an end, rather than an end in itself. It is absorbed 
gradually and informally through composition and lit- 
erature. Drill work is based upon the individual needs of 
a child as evidenced by errors in his original work. Then 
a child’s time is not wasted on drill that he does not need. 

Idiomatic and Conversational Language Stressed. The 
belief that idiomatic and conversationally styled language, 
rather than the grammatically correct, should be taught, 
may be an outgrowth of the trend that, since methods for 
deaf children are paralled to those by which hearing chil- 
dren acquire language, the subject matter or type of lan- 
guage taught, must necessarily be the same. 

The aim now is for children to begin while very young 
to learn through usage the language which had heretofore 
been considered too complicated for them. The modern be- 
lief seems to be, that if he is exposed to these idioms and 
eolloquialisms often enough, he can learn to use them 
spontaneously, and his language will not need to be stereo- 
typed. 

The Teacher’s Part. Opinions were expressed to the 
effect that a particular method employed was of less im- 
portance than the energy with which it was taught. A 
teacher needs versatility and adaptability. Since the child 
must be supplied with natural language used in every- 
day natural situations, more scope is given to the capability 
and originality of the teacher. 

Conclusion. The main contribution of this study is the 
compilation of recent historical data regarding existing 
theories, trends, and actual practices in methods of teach- 
ing language to the deaf. One wishing to make a similar 
‘study in the future may use this factual information as a 
basis for comparison with the practices in the future. 

A related study which may grow out of this one is an 
examination of language exhibited by college students whe 
have relied upon one of these methods in acquiring their 
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command of language. Results could be compared in 
purport of noting any correlation between high language 
attainment and a particular method. Experiments to this 
effect may be carried on with controlled groups of elemen- 
tary school children. Other. aspects arising may be an 
investigation into which of these several methods is best 
suited to the manually-taught or the slow-learning child. 
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APPENDIX 


A tabulation of raw data resultant of the questionnaire 
sent to the schools for the deaf has been placed in this ap- 
pendix for ready accessibility to those who in the future 
may desire to use the information in carrying on further 
study of the language problem or treating other aspects of 
the problem. 

Residential, day, private and denominational, and Can- 
' adian schools answering the questionnaire are listed to- 
gether with the method which they employ, the length of 
time it has been so employed, and whether the school offici- 
als are very well satisfied, partially satisfied, or dissatisfied 
with the particular method employed. 
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Necrology 
DR. A. E. KRAUSE 


Dr. A. E. Krause, well known educator, minister and 
lecturer of West Virginia, passed away on the 29th day 
of March, 1949, at the Takoma Park Hospital at Takoma 
Park, Maryland. He was superintendent of the West 
Virginia Schools for the Deaf and the Blind from 1933 to 
1941, during which time much was done to raise the stand- 
ards of both schools. 

During his administration as superintendent he was in- 
strumental in getting a new building for the Primary 
School for the Deaf, which is a monument to his memory. A 
well-equipped and up-to-date laundry was also built dur- 
ing his time as head of the schools. 

Dr. Krause was well known for his honest and strong 
convictions and his untiring enthusiasm in earrying to 
eompletion his plans or ideas which he felt should be in 
effect. 

His many friends throughout this state will remember 
him for his outstanding qualities as an educator and 
vitizen. The West Virginia Tablet, April, 1949 


ARTHUR E. SUTHERLAND 


The Board of Directors of the Rochester School for’the 
Deaf takes occasion to express its commendation of the long 
and faithful service of the Honorable Arthur E. Suther- 
land, in the interests of the education of the deaf at the 
Rochester School for the Deaf. 


In a history of the Rochester School for the Deaf, pub- 
lished in 1936, Rosa H. Halpen records, ‘‘ Judge Arthur E. 
Sutherland became interested in the school as early as 1878 
when his brother, Mr. Ward T. Sutherland, became a 
teacher here. As a young law student, he frequently visited 
his brother in his classroom, and always showed a lively 
interest in the work of the pupils. After being admitted to 
the Bar he married Miss Nellie Reed who had taught four 
years in the Senior department here. The young couple 
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made their home in Rochester, and their interest in the 
school has never flagged.’’ 

He was counsel and legal adviser for the school and was 
ealled upon by Dr. Westervelt, the Superintendent, for 
opinions on numerous questions. In 1900 Judge Sutherland 
was elected a member of the Board of Directors. He served 
on the Board until June 30, 1945 when he voluntarily re- 
tired and became a member of the corporation. 

Judge Sutherland’s sister, Miss Leila M. Sutherland, was 
a teacher of speech, at the school, for many years. His eldest 
son, Andrew R. Sutherland, is at present a member of the 
Board of Directors of the school and served as its President 
in the years 1926 to 1931, inclusive. 

Judge Sutherland was an outstanding orator. At the 
dedication exercises of both Willis Hall and Lyon Hall, he 
delivered the principal address. He was adept at the use 
of the manual alphabet and held conversations with pupils 
without the aid of an interpreter. At the closing exercises 
of the school, Judge Sutherland put aside his busy calendar 
to attend and renew his association with pupils and mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

This is one of the longest records of continual interest 
and service in the annals of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf of any individual. 

To us these lines, from Longfellow, seem appropriate 
in recalling to mind the example set by the full and event- 
ful life of our departed associate, 


*‘Lives of great men all remind us 
That we can make our lives sublime 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.’’ 


In noting the passing of Judge Sutherland, June 12, 
1949, the Board of Directors direct that this memorial be 
placed on its Minutes at the meeting held June 14, 1949 
and that a copy be sent to the family with deepest sym- 
pathy of the members. 


LOUIS C. TUCK 
Few men are privileged to serve the deaf for fifty years; 
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fewer still serve for sixty. The number of men in our pro- 
fession who have served the deaf for more than sixty years 
is small.One of these is Lonis C. Tuck, of Faribault, Minn- 
esota. A very modest man, his work did not bring him na- 
tional prominence during his life time, but his long career, 
marked by diligent attention to duty and his well-ordered 
life entitles him to a place in our Hall of Fame. 

The members of the Minnesota School for the Deaf fac- 
ulty who were privileged to know and work with Mr. Tuck 
were impressed by his punctuality, dependability in all 
things, and his unerring attention to details. Even as a 
nonagenarian his handwriting was beautiful, every letter 
of every word being carefully formed. 

On the morning of September 3, 1949, Mr. Tuck arose, 
dressed, and had breakfast as usual. During the forenoon 
he carried on a pleasant conversation with members of the 
family with whom he made his home. Just after noon that 
day he received his final summons and his spirit passed to 
the Great Beyond. He was ready to go. In fact, he had late- 
ly expressed a desire that his sojourn on earth might end. 
In death, as in life, everything was orderly. A long envelope 
on which was neatly written, ‘‘To be opened immediately 
after my death’’ was found in the top drawer of his desk. 
This contained several notes that clearly told his wishes as 
to the funeral and details in settling his estate. 

At the time of his passing Mr. Tuck was 98 years, six 
months, and ten days old. He was the oldest living gradu- 
ate of the American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, 
Conn., and also the oldest living graduate of Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Tuck was graduated from Gallaudet in 1870. His 
work as a student was so outstanding that Dr. E. M. Gal- 
laudet, founder and president of the College, appointed him 
his secretary. Mr. Tuck had formed habits of dependability 
that impressed Dr. Gallaudet and later others who gave 
him positions of honor and trust. 

From Gallaudet Mr. Tuck went to Overlea, Maryland, 
where he served as head teacher at the school for the deaf. 
He was also active as a lay reader in the Episcopal Church. 
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Mr. Tuck then crossed the continent to take a position at 
the Oregon School for the Deaf. He was acting superin- 
tend there for a time. 

Dr. J.L. Noyes, Superintendent of the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf, in a long, hand-written letter which explain- 
ed in detail what would be expected of him, then offered 
Mr. Tuck a position on his staff. Mr. Tuck accepted and 
took over his duties at the Minnesota School in 1882. As 
teacher and librarian Mr. Tuck served the Minnesota 
School faithfully and well until 1922, a period of forty 
years. Having served the deaf in other schools for twelve 
years previous to coming to Minnesota, Mr. Tuck then 
completed fifty-two years of service to the deaf. That 
would mean retirement for almost any man, but not for 
Mr. Tuck. He felt that the strict requirements of the class- 
room were too much for him and was relieved, making an 
opening for the writer. Mr. Tuck, however, continued tak- 
ing care of the Minnesota School library until 1933. Thus 
he served the Minnesota School for fifty-one years and 
the deaf of the nation for sixty-three years, a record that 
few, if any, have equalled. 

On completing his work at the school Mr. Tuck for a 
time made his home with Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Smith. Later 
he moved in with the A. M. Thompson family and he lived 
happily with them for more than a decade. 

Mr. Tuck was married to Miss Helen Tibbetts, of Rock- 
land, Maine, in 1873. She died in 1898, and he did not 
marry again. 

Beautiful funeral services were held at the Ephphatha 
Church in Faribault. The body was sent to Rockland, 
Maine, for burial. 

Mr. Tuck’s many colleagues and friends bow their heads 
in reverence in his passing. 

WESLEY LAURITSEN 
Minnesota School for the Deaf 
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Koninklijk Instituut Voor Doofstommen, Groningen, 
Netherlands.—It is reported that beginning June 5, 1950 
an international Congress for the education of the deaf 
will be held at Groningen (Holland) on occasion of the 
160th anniversary of the Royal Institute for Deaf-Mutes at 
that place. Several promises concerning speeches and atten- 
dance at the Congress have already been made by the in- 
terior and abroad. We hope that many readers will attend 
the Congress, which will be the first after the war. Further 
particulars will be published as soon as possible. 


Michigan School for the Deaf.—Thirty mothers and one 
father, representing thirty-one different families, enrolled 
with their respective hearing-impaired children, in the 
ninth annual Parent Institute—Nursery School, which was 
co-sponsored by the Michigan School for the Deaf and a 
number of public and private agencies of the state. Held 
in Flint, Michigan, April 18 through 29, on the campus of 
the school for the deaf, the program was designed to ac- 
celerate the early educational and social development of 
children handicapped by a hearing loss. 

Heading up the program was a slate of speakers from the 
leading special-education and medical-service centers of 
Michigan. Included among the twenty-one speakers were 
Dr. Albert J. Furstenburg, dean of the University of Michi- 
gan Medical School; Dr. Goldie B. Corneliuson, director of 
the Bureau of Child Health in the Michigan Health Depart- 
ment; Miss Mary Blair and Stah] Butler of the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction; Dr. Harlan Bloomer of 
the University of Michigan Speech Clinic ; Dr. Charles Ped- 
rey of the speech department of Michigan State College; 
and Miss Sarah E. Wright of Michigan State Normal 
College. 

Also on the program, in addition to staff members of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf, were Miss Anna Engel, di- 
visional director of special education of the Detroit Public 
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Schools; Miss Mildred Lauster, psychiatric social worker of 
the Flint Child Guidance Clinic; Dr. Marie Skodak, Per- 
sonnel Counseling Service; Dr. Eugene Smith, Flint oto- 
logist; Miss Grace Milledge, special-education counselor of 
Flint Central High School; Mrs. Belle Farley Murray, con- 
sultant in family relations of the University of Michigan 
Extension Service; and Miss Sophia Alcorn, principal of 
Detroit Day School for the Deaf. 

Through observation of classroom and residence pro- 
grams the parents were given numerous opportunities for 
discussions on personal problems of their children. While 
the parents were attending lectures or demonstrations, the 
children were in a special nursery class taking the first 
steps toward their education. Clinical facilities and per- 
sonal counseling were also available. 

Communities in various parts of the state were repre- 
sented in the attendance. Referrals come through local 
school officials, public health workers and others. 

Co-sponsoring the ninth annual session were Central 
Michigan College of Education, Constance Brown Society 
for Better Hearing, Detroit. Hearing Center, Division for 
the Deaf and Deafened of the Department of Labor, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Flint Board of Education, 
Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Michigan Association for 
Better Hearing, Michigan Conference on the Education of 
Exceptional Children, Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health of the Michigan Department of Health, Deaf-Blind 
Department of the Michigan School for the Blind, Mich- 
igan School for the Deaf Alumni Association, Michigan So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Disabled Adults, Inc., 
Michigan Society for Mental Hygiene, Michigan State Col- 
lege, Michigan State Normal College, Michigan Welfare 
League, Northern Michigan College of Education, Quota 
Club of Flint, Study Group for Parents of Hearing-Im- 
paired Children, University of Michigan Speech Clinie, 
College of “dueation of the Wayne University, and West- 
ern Michigar College of Education. 


Aurally Handicapped Children in Chicago.—The Sept- 
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ember 1949 issue of Chicago Schools Journal (vol. 31 
no. 1) is given over to the Annual Report of the General 


Superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools. In a section 
of this report, called Special Schools Serve Exceptional 
Children, are outlined the services that large city provides 
for its children with aural handicap. In the last school 
year a city-wide testing program has been organized seek- 
ing conservation of vision and hearing. Of the 3306 phy- 
sically handicapped children enrolled in the public schools 
for whom special facilities are provided, 1000 are in deaf- 
oral and in sight-saving groups. During the same year 
796 audiometric and psychological cases were studied. An 
Annual Institute for Mothers of Deaf Preschool Children 
is programmed to enable parents to attend study and dis- 
cussion sessions and to consult with trained teachers on the 
interpretation and application of instructions concerning 
very young deaf children. The Bureau of Exceptional Chil- 
dren of the Board of Education arranges for a home-coun- 
seling program in the city area by which parents of deaf 
children are given instruction and demonstration in lan- 
guage development and lip-reading. 


Honorary Degrees—lIn connection with the regular 
Commencement Exercises on May 28, 1949, Gallaudet Col- 
lege conferred honorary degrees upon a number of noted 
workers with the deaf and with the deaf-blind. The degrees 
awarded and the citations made were as follows: 


Harvey DANIEL DRAKE, a lover of mother earth,—by his skill he 
produces an abundance of valuable food and fragrant flowers; a lover 
of men,—by his ministry he leads his followers to greater happiness 
and higher hopes; a lover of youth,—by his teaching he places the 
feet of his students on the path of truth. Doctor of Pedagogy. 


The citation was written and the degree was conferred 
by Dr. Percival Hall, President-Emeritus of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. 


Grorce Morris McCiurE—With conspicuous success as a teacher 
of the deaf for many years, a writer of widespread influence in their 
behalf, an outstanding example of the highest attainments of mind 
and heart—a seer to whom so many of his fellowmen have affection- 
ately turned for guidance. Doctor of Pedagogy. 
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The citation was written by Dean Irving S. Fusfeld 
and the degree was conferred by the Chief Justice of the 
United States, the Honorable Fred M. Vinson. 


Inis B. Hatt—Devoted and veteran teacher of children doubly 
handicapped, skilled in the art of bringing intellectual light to those 
for whom ordinary avenues of learning are closed, and one who has 
taken these talents to the far corners of the world, dedicated in the 
fullest sense to a life of service to others. Master of Arts. 


The citation was written by Dean Irving S. Fusfeld and 
the degree was conferred by the Hon. Mike Monroney, Con- 
gressman from Oklahoma. 


Honor for Teacher of the Deaf in Ontario.—The highest 
honor which a woman teacher can receive from the Feder- 
ation of Women Teachers Associations in Ontario is the 
presentation of an Honorary Life Membership. At the 
Annual meeting of this Association in August, 1949, in 
Toronto, at the Royal York Hotel, the organization con- 
ferred this distinct honor on Miss Catherine Ford who has 
taught the deaf for forty-seven years. The following tri- 
bute was paid to her at the presentation. 


Miss Catherine Ford, Supervisor of Professional Training at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, and a distinguished educator 
in her field will have completed forty-seven years as a teacher this 
year. She was born in Collingwood and was educated there and at 
London Normal School. In 1908, on the recommendation of Dr. Mer- 
chant she entered the School for Deaf where she taught and re- 
ceived inservice training. In 1912 she was appointed supervising 
teacher and was given a month’s leave of absence to visit schools 
in the United States. The following summer she took the summer 
course at the famous Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., and five 
years later she was sent by the Department of Education to this 
same school to take the complete year’s training course under the 
late Dr. Caroline Yale. She has continued to keep herself well posted 
on the latest developments in her work by study both in this country 
and abroad. 

In 1931 Miss Ford was appointed Directress of Professional Train- 
ing but she had been training teachers for many years previous since 
the Ontario School for the Deaf is the training school of the De- 
partment of Education for teachers of the deaf. Her broad back- 
ground of training and experience, her insight, her zeal and above 
all her ability to impart what the years have taught have made her 
particularly successful in this role. 

Miss Ford is well known on this continent. She has held office in 
associations connected with her field and has addressed many audi- 
ences. She has lectured at the Auxiliary Summer Course and at the 
American Association Summer Course sponsored by Toronto Univer- 
sity in 1935. 
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Virginia State School, Hampton, Va. — The Virginia 
State College conferred upon Supt. William M. Whitehead, 
of the Virginia State School, Hampton, Va., the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws at their June, 1949, Commence- 
ment exercises. The following citation was given by the 
President of Virginia State College. 


‘¢William Marion Whitehead, Superintendent of the Virginia State 
School, the tasks to which you have set your hands have been well 
done. Virginia State College honors you today for your long years 
of noteworthy service as teacher, student counselor, and school ad- 
ministrator. Thousands of students look upon you with a great deal 
of esteem because of your counsel and guidance. 

‘¢ Nine years ago you were called by the Commonwealth to the 
Superintendency of the Virginia State School which was regarded by 
all observers at that time as sub-standard in physical plant, instruc- 
tional program and personnel, and as unsound in the philosophy upon 
which student guidance was based. You have brought cleanliness and 
orderliness to the buildings and grounds; you have introduced the 
latest and most effective methods of teaching; you have improved 
the staff; you have stimulated a feeling of worth, confidence and 
freedom in the student body; and you have led the Officials of the 
Commonwealth to provide more adequately for operations, for 
major renovations, and for capital additions beyond the highest 
hopes of the many friends of the school.’’ 


CITED FOR DISTINGUISHED CAREER 


‘¢William Marion Whitehead—Born in North Carolina, schooled 
in Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania; seasoned in educa- 
tional and personnel service in Virginia, matured in the art and sci- 
ence of education, first at St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, and now, 
for nearly a decade, that of our valued neighbor, Superintendent 
of Virginia State School; an able and meticulous administrator, 
possessed with unusual idealism and firm practicality, of common 
vision and common sense, with the power to think, the courage to 
say, and the energy to do that which in the highest degree is con- 
tributory to the achievement of mankind, and offering one more 
splendid example of the truth of Amiel’s dictum that ‘‘it is work 
which gives flavor to life.’’ For your distinguished achievements, 
Virginia State College confers upon you the degree of Doctor of 
Laws.’’ 


Dr. William M. Whitehead was also elected to the Am- 
erican Association for the Advancement of Science on 
June 12, 1949. 
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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


@ No school or university library is complete or up- 
to-date without a full set of the AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEAF, 


@ The ANNALs contains numerous articles on all 
phases of the education of the deaf. These articles are 
written by recognized authorities in their respective 
fields. 

@ With the November 1943, the November 1944, and 
the November 1945 Index Numbers now available, in- 
formation on any subject may be found instantly, 
provided you have a complete set of the ANNALS. 

® Back copies of practically all issues beginning 
with the September 1868 numbers are available. 


@ Issues prior to January 1901, $1.00 per copy. 
@ All January issues, $1.00 per copy. 


@ November 1943, November 1944, and November 
1945 Index Numbers, $1.00 per copy. 


® All other issues subsequent to 1901, 50 cents per 
copy. 


Send your orders to 


AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEa¥ 
Gallaudet College 
7th & Fla. Ave., N.E. 


Washington 2, D.C. 


